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Contemplated Legislation 
as to Employers and 
Employed. 


important question of the 
relations between master 
and workman will come 
to the fore in the course 
of the present session of 
Parliament. Even if no 
specific enactment had 
been contemplated on the 
subject, it must have 
cropped out in the course 
of the discussion of other 
matters,—such, for in. 
stance, as the Bill for the 
regulation of collieries. 
In all questions affect- 
ing workmen’s clubs or 
benevolent institutions, 
strikes, conspiracies, 
payment of wages in 
cash or in kind, one 
general principle is in- 
volved. It becomes, 
therefore, extremely im- 
portant that this true 
principle, which underlies all the relations of 
labour and capital, should be distinctly under- 
stood. It is very possible that exaggerated 
hopes, or equally disproportionate fears, may 
be entertained as to the effect of legislative 
action on these relations. All the more is it 
expedient steadily to contemplate the question 
in the white light of truth, undisturbed by the 
din of controversy. 

It is unnecessary here to go far back into 
the history of the relations of employer and 
employed. The only reason for any refer- 
ence to this part of the matter is to be found in 
the fact, that the condition of the agricultural 
labourer presents features from which the state 
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of the manufacturing operative or craftsman has making an unscrupulous use of such informa- 


become almost entirely dissociated. While the 
ancient laws as to villenage, ascription to the 
soil, or any of the successive steps from serfdom 
to freedom, are only to be studied in actual opera- 
tion in Russia, or in non-European countries, 
they have yet left their mark on our institutions. 
The tie between a pauper and his parish isa relic 
of these laws. And in our remoter rural 
districts, the day labourer is, in point of fact, 
though not by the enactment of law, very much 
at the command of the resident farmers, who are 
the sole distributors of employment. So much 
is this the case that a certain amount of female 
and infant labour in harvest time is in some cases 
stipulated, as a condition of agricultural employ- 
ment for the man. No view of the case, there- 
fore, can be adequate that fails to glance at those 
instances where the influence of the feudal 
system, and of a social state older and ruder 


inoperative. 

Without touching upon the ethics of the case, 
it may be stated as the preliminary condition of 
inquiry that the relations between the employer 
and the employed are regarded, according to the 
genius of the age, as simply matters of contract. 
The sanctity of contract is a subiect especially 
congenial to the English character. There can 
be little doubt that the tendency of modern 
legislation, as well as of modern thought, is to 


great disparity between the education and the 


turbance in the freedom of contract. 
that legislative action can contemplate, by way 
of interference in the matter, is, to give relief 
in case of actual fraud. Hardships there must 
and will be, and mistakes many; but under 
than : ' troubles of this kind the education of the whole 

feudality, has not yet become entirely | people makes its way. The more widespread is 
education of all kinds, especially, in this case, 
knowledge of what is actually going on in the 
special occupation to which the contract refers, 
the more thoroughly free will be the inception 
of contracts. 


of the case, the next point to consider is the 
relative or counterbalancing advantage pos- 
sessed by the employer and by the producer of 
labour. It is not equality, as we have hinted, 


upon the basis of contract, either actual or im- 
plied, and perhaps fictitious. Labour is theo. 
retically regarded asa commodity. The labourer 
has something to sell ;—the strength of his 
muscles, in the humblest cases,—the intelligence 
and skill of his eyes and fingers,—the experience 
and ability developed by the practice of his 
craft. The higher and rarer the power he brings 
to the service of his fellows, the higher his pay. 
One man can only guide a plough; another can 
move an army in the field. To each according 
to his ability should be his remuneration. 
If contract, then, be the basis on which the 
employment of labour is to be regulated, the next 
point is that contract should be rendered at once 
free and binding. In its inception it should be 
perfectly free; as free, that is to say, as the 
condition of civilisation will admit. Its perma- 
nent and enforcible character is an element as 
necessary to its proper action as its freedom of 
origin. And enforcement involves penalty. For 
all parties to be free to contract, there must be 
a third party, that is to say, the law, to take care 
that a contract, freely and duly entered into, 
shall not be treated as a dead letter. 
This, we hold, is the main principle to be 
borne in mind. Details may be numerous, and 
modifications may be necessary. But with one 
luminous principle kept distinctly in view, count- 
less squabbles may be arrested. It is as whena 
sailor guides his course by the stars or by the 
compass. With every shift of the wind he may 
tack or veer; with the encounter of every wave, 
he may deflect to the right or to the left; but 
his object is fixed, and his course, infinitely 
variable in its momentary direction, is, in the 
main, straight. 
Freedom of contract, however, implies one 
important preliminary. To be real and effective, 
there is requisite, not equal, but equivalent, 
knowledge and intelligence on the part of the 
contracting parties. Here, again, the principle 
is clear, although the application may become 
extremely complex. Legislation recognises this 
truth, by rendering contracts in certain cases 
invalid. Infants,—legal infants, be it under- 
stood,—are considered incapable to contract. So, 
—shall it be said to the honour of the civilisation 
of the day ?—are married women. If acontract 
be shown to have been entered into in conse- 
quence of fraudulent representations,—that is to 
say, in consequence of one party receiving 
information superior to that of the other, and 


tion,—the contract may be void or voidable. 
The common sense of justice entertained by 
mankind confirms this rule. If the case of the 
soldier who has enlisted when he was drunk be 
cited as an exception, the answer is that drunken. 
ness, itself a crime, cannot be pleaded as an 
excuse for any act committed during the 
temporary unintelligence of the actor. A man 
cannot be allowed to plead his own tort. 

It is evident that so long as there exists a 


means of information possessed by different 


classes of society, there will exist a cause of dis- 
But all 


Having regarded thus far the general state 





but equivalence. ll barter, all exchange, all 
contract, are based on one man having something 
with which he is willing to part, in exchange for 
something with which some other man is willing 
to part. An African savage, for whom bountiful 
nature supplies the fruit and the leaves which 
form his sole food, clothing, and furniture, is the 
best example of what we may call a self-con- 
tained man. What does he need to buy or to 
sell? First, indeed, he has to buy a wife; 
and here comes his initiation into commerce. 
Later, he has found out,—and so much the 
worse for him,—that by stealing and selling his 
brother he may acquire a certain quantity of 
ardent spirit, or of gunpowder; and s0, little by 
little, he enters into the comity of civilised 
nations. With every increase in art and in in- 
dustry, with every new division of labour, the 
difference between the producing value of man 
and man increases, while, on the other hand, the 
artificial bonds of mutual interdependence are 
in the same degree drawn more closely together. 
The tendency of the present course of affairs, 
in almost every instance, is to throw the balance 
of advantage on the side of the owner or ‘pro- 
ducer of labour, as compared with the employer. 
We do not say that this balanceis, at this moment, 
on that side. The inquiry necessary to solve 
that question would be intolerably minute ; and 
by the time that it was completed it would be 
necessary to re-commence it. But as to the 
direction of the change which is taking place, we 
think it can admit of no doubt. That all, or 
nearly all, the advantage was originally on the 
side of the master, cannot bedenied. What, and 
where, will be the upshot, is not easy to foresee, 
But that, in contracting together for the execu- 
tion of a common object, which neither party 
can at present separately attain, the actual 
workman is, more and more, becoming able to 
fix his own terms, is a fact that must be steadily 
borne in mind in any useful investigation of the 
subject. 
In our large manufactures,—such, for example, 
as the iron trade,—this tendency of the scale to 
turn in favour of the labourer as against the 
capitalist may be most plainly pointed out; 
and so long as competition is the principle that 
regulates trade, this movement of the scale must 
go on; for it will be seen at once that the in- 
creased facility of obtaining information which 
modern science is daily yielding is, mainly, 
an advantage to the workman. It is to his 
interest to communicate knowledge to his fel- 
lows, while it is to the interest of the employer 
to keep it to himself. Let us take such an in- 
stance as the arrival of a large foreign order. 
Suppose that the Russian Government wishes to 
purchase 50,000 tons of rails. Every iron-master 
who catches scent of the commission will main- 
tain the utmost possible silence. He will seek to 
make use of his knowledge in order to obtain the 
job. Thefewer of his competitors who tender, and 
the less those who do tender know of the course 
of business adopted by the Russian Government, 
as to inspection, mode of delivery, mode of pay- 
ment, and other details, the better will it be for 
his chances of securing the order. On the other 
hand, with the workmen the case is diametri- 
cally opposite. ‘Here is our master,” they will 
say, “ with a heavy contract round his neck. He 
is no doubt under penalties as to time. Itis a 
good opportunity for obtaining an increase of 
wages.” The more fully this knowledge is spread 
among the producers of labour, the more united 
and effective will be their action. And it is 
evident that, from year to year, it will be more 
and more difficult for the masters to obtain ex- 
clusive information, and more and more easy for 
the men to communicate intelligence. It is hard 
to see how the continuance of the competitive 
system among manufacturers can fail to involve 
them in constantly increasing difficulties. Unless 
something in the nature of a vend, or syndicate, 








place all the relations of society more and more 
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facturing industry contains within its bosom the 
elements of its own destruction. 

This view of the case is, no doubt, new, neither 
to employer nor to many of the employed; but 
it has never, so far as we are aware, been brought: 
before the public. Its importance is immense. 
Then it must be remembered that the capitalist 
is, in almost all respects, far more dependent on 
what we may call the goodwill of his particular 
establishment than are the operatives. He 
has given heavy securities in the form of land, 
buildings, machinery, organised staff, and other 
expensive outlay, the value of which depends 
altogether on the activity of his establishment. 
Great works, unless in full swing, are productive 
of nothing but vexatious loss. Labour, on the 
other hand, is free both to migrate and to emi- 
grate. The displacement of the abode of a 
labourer is a matter of very little difficulty. In 
fact our great public works, especially our rail- 
ways, have been principally carried out by 
floating, migratory labour. After a time the 
“navvy” grows tired of his locality, usually 
passes a long bout in the public-house, makes a 
ten or twenty mile march, and offers to a new- 
found employer nothing but his sturdy arms, and 
perbaps, if unusually provident, a shovel or a 
pick. The perfect freedom of contract thus 
secured did, however, in point of fact, turn out 
very well for all parties during the construction 
of our great lines of railway. 

With the agricultural labourer, on the other 
hand, the case is reversed. Tied to his cottage, 
and burdened most likely,—owing to the discon- 
tinuance by the farmers of the good old habit of 
keeping their workmen beneath their roof,— 
with a wife and child or children before he is 
one-and-twenty, the rustic can only look for an 
amelioration of his condition to a large increase 
in his own educational activity. So fully is this 
understood by his employer, that we have known 
instances of strong objections being made to the 
teaching of geography in village schools, lest the 
labourer should learn that all the world was not 
as his parish, and that other parts were acces- 
sible to his feet. 

To pass from that portion of the case which is 
still rapidly undergoing transformation to the 
second part, the sanctity of the contract, the 
first thing desirable seems to be that. there 
should be a thorough universal definition of what 
such contract is. We should not be left to com- 
mon law,—that is to say, to a state of things 
which no man can be expected to understand 
except on condition of heavily paying a lawyer 
to tell him, who, ten to one, may tell him wrong. 
We require such a plain, simple, authoritative 
definition of the law of contract between the 
labourer and his employer as may admit of no 
mistake. The first element in such a law is a 
definition of the time of hiring. This varies in 
different cases. Itmay be a question of minutes. 
Tn the case of a fire, the rupture of a dyke, a 
railway accident, or the like, every available 
hand may be required for a very brief time. On 
the other hand, in the case of the agricultural 
labourer, a year is the shortest time that should 
be contemplated by an engagement. Domestic 
servants, foremen, skilled artificers, operatives, 
exercise numerous vocations, to each of which 
some term of contract ismost appropriate. This 
should be broadly and intelligibly defined. The 
time for which each party is bound, not by vague 
special agreement, misunderstood, it may be, by 
either at will, but by distinct general regulation, 
should be unmistakable. This is an essential 
part of any true freedom of contract. 

The question of wages should be no less dis- 
tinctly regulated. It is a disgrace to our age 
that we should yet be called upon for legislation 
to protect the workman from the truck system, 
under one disguise or another. The main points 
required are, that the rate of wages should be 
fairly stated at the commencement of the 
employment ; that they should be paid in money, 
without deductions, at fixed dates, at the place 
of employment, and not at any public-house. 
For weekly payments, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to the workman, and therefore of real 
service to the employer, that, as we recently 
urged, the pay-day should be on a Friday. Con- 
nected with this should be a provision, to be 
enforced under stringent penalties, that any 
goods supplied by the employer to the workman 
should be supplied at cost price. Were this once 
enforced, the truck system would be at an end. 

It might tend to the establishment of that 
perfect understanding which is an essential 
element of all harmonious organisation, if a 
printed agreement, on a penny stamp, were ren- 
‘dered imperative. The revenue would benefit ; 


its officers would, at all events, be credited with 
the ability and the desire to scent out any infrac- 
tions of the law; and the tax is one that would 
be sweetened to the tax-payer by the great 
benefit accomplished by the clear definition of 
his position. 

With these provisions, which may be said to 
be altogether in favour of the workman, were it 
not for the consideration that the higher is the 
actual position of the latter, as.regards education, 
inteHigence, and the self-respect of a citizen of a 
great country, the better is the condition of the 
just, competent, and upright employer,—must 
be coupled distinet guarantees for both the 
freedom and the fulfilment of contract. The 
legal recovery of any sums due for wages must 
be simplified to the very uttermost. For in- 
stance, the penny stamped agreement, in the 
absence of a receipt, might be taken as sufficient 
evidence of debt. If a magistrate had power to 
make summary order for the payment of wages, 
for any time not exceeding a month, on the pro- 
duction of one of these documents, unless the 
corresponding receipt were forthcoming, the 
habits of business-like regularity that would 
perforce ensue would be of no small value to the 
community. With measures intended to secure 
payment, must be coupled measures calculated 
to insure fidelity of work, industry, and order. 
We can do little more than indicate this part of 
the question. But just in the proportion in 
which caprice on the part of the employer is 
checked, by defining the rights of the workman, 
must fidelity on the part of the employed be 
rendered imperative. We bring forward this 
view, not as one with which any of us are at the 
moment prepared fully to deal, but as one 
which it is essential to discuss, and which must 
be properly wrought out before any settlement 
of the question can be more than vague, tempo- 
rary, and unsatisfactory. Preperly regarded, it 
is to the interest of the operative, as much as to 
that of his employer, that a broad and trenchant 
line should be drawn between the idle and the 
industrious workman. It is lamentable that the 
action on the part of the workmen themselves, 
instead of being directed to insure this end, has 





been lately bent in the very opposite direction. 
Here lies the main difficulty of the whole case ; 
and, until this difficulty can be solved in a 
manner consistent with wisdom and equity, here 
is the seed of the decadence and decay of the 
industrial eminence of Great Britain: 

With any legislation to settle the question of 
labour, must be blended a sharp and summary 
penalty against intimidation. In no respect can 
the freedom of contract exist, while either party 
is subject to menace or to danger from a com- 
bination on the part of others. It is most ex- 
pedient that this question of combination should 
be removed from the tangled web of legal con- 
struction and phraseology, and dealt with with 
Draconic simplicity and severity. It may, and 
no doubt will, be said, that provisions of this 
nature are mainly protective of the employers. 
| Such is not our opinion. Even if such were the 
| case, so long as that protection is not inequitable, 

the masters are entitled to receive it. But as 
"matter of experience, it is the honest, steady, 
| industrious workman who chiefly suffers from 
‘intimidation. If civil society is to exist, its 
| members are entitled, as a just return for what 
they yield to society, to be protected against 
private war, or the threats of private war. 
Short, therefore, of such measures as should 
render the unproved accusation of intimidation 
anything but a serious offence, the utmost 
| Stretch should be given to the law for the prompt 
and condign punishment of a crime which, more, 
perhaps, than any other, strikes at the main 
springs of our national wealth. 

We need not disguise the fact that we have 
regarded the entire question from a lower ground 
than we would naturally select. Unless the 
moral, as well as the legal, view of the relation 
of master and man be true and elevated, we shall 
effect but little permanent good by legislation. 
Into that, however, we cannot nowenter. While 
something higher than contract ought to regulate 
these relations, it is still true that contract is 
that to which the spirit of the age looks; that 
with it alone legislation can deal; and that it 
ought to be free, fair, and sacred. 











Metropolitan Fire Brigade.— At their last 
meeting the Metropolitan Board of Works agreed 
to advance the salary of Captain Shaw, the chief 
officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, from 
7501. to 8501. per annum. An increase was also 
+ voted toseveral of the other officers of the Board. 
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THE GENERAL EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOURS. 


THE eighth exhibition under this title, now 
open at the Egyptian Hall, bears out its distinc. 
tive epithet by the variety of subject and style 
of treatment to be found among the large 
number of drawings (nearly 700) which make 
up the collection. We have every grade of 
subject, allegorical and grotesque, ideal and 
realistic, subjects too ambitious to be success- 
fully treated, others too mean to be worth 
treating; worked in every manner, from pure 
water-colour to almost unadulterated body- 
colour. As in all such exhibitions (and as it 
must be when painting has become to so great 
an extent a competition in successful manipula- 
tion) there is, after subtracting whatever might 
be called really bad, a large residuum of praise- 
worthy mediocrity,—of works which are simply 
“good drawings,” without any further interest 
attaching to them. Of those which go beyond 
this point, which are marked out by individu. 
ality of thought and treatment, we will en- 
deavour to indicate the best, without suggesting 
that we have exhausted the list. 

Among drawings of figures, Mr. 8. Solomon’s 
are likely to be most noticed. “ Until the day- 
break, and the shadows flee away” (189) shows 
three very beautiful and imaginative heads; of 
his two quasi-allegorical figures, Nos. 73 and 
201, the latter, “‘ Dawn,” is the best; the other 
has little distinctive sentiment, and the drapery 
is too heavy and solid-looking. Mr. Burne Jones 
will hardly increase his reputation by his solitary 
contribution (196), also in the allegorical line,— 
“The Triumph of Fame, Fortune, Oblivion, and 
Love,’—four small drawings in one frame, 
executed apparently on canvas, after some 
fashion peculiar to the artist. The first is fine 
in composition, and the best design altogether : 
the nude figures in all are unhappily of a most 
unsatisfactory nature, meagre and starved-look. 
ing, and disproportionately long in the trunk. 
Pity that an artist of real genius should be 
content with this kind of work, which can only 
be set down to carelessness or intentional eccen- 
tricity. Madame Bisschop’s “Sweet, my child, I 
live for thee” (227), a repetition in water-colour 
of an oil-painting to be seen recently in Mr. 
Wallis’s Gallery, is open perhaps to the contrary 
charge of being weaker in idea than in execution. 
The handling of the two figures and the acces« 
sories can scarcely be too highly praised, as a 
piece of broad, effective treatment in almost 
pure water-colour. Miss (or Mrs. ?) Russell’s 
* Juliet and the Nurse” (407) is a very careful 
attempt at a realisation of the latter character, 
so difficult to do justice to: the Juliet lacks 
intensity of expression. The drawing is a 
large one, with much brilliancy of colour. 
“The Iron Way” of Mr. C. Martin (338) has 
merit of a different stamp. In the interior of a 
railway-carriage, skirting the Bay of Naples, sits 
an Italian priest, gazing through the window 
with a painful expression of dissatisfaction ati 
the present rate of “progress.” There is a 
thought here, worked out with simple and un- 
exaggerated force. Genuine pathos there is in 
the attitude and expression of the young girl 
whom Mr. Scott shows us (425), wakened by 
the morning sun, to lament afresh that “Thou 
hast left me ever, Jamie.” Mr. Poynter’s two 
portraits (81 and 100) are interesting and care- 
fully-worked studies of colour and detail in 
dress and ornamental accessories. “A Sketch” 
of an old man mending an umbrella (569), by 
Mr. J. Knight, should not be overlooked. If 
Mr. Townley Green wished his “St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields” (574) to be mistaken for one of Mr. Pin- 
well’s drawings, he has, sperhaps, succeeded ; but 
he had better look out for a style of his own,— 
stolen goods of this description seldom bring 
benefit. The three little drawings,—two of them 
minute in scale and finish,—of M. Felix Regamy 
(595, 617, 644) show that he has a style and 
manner of his own, though an artificial and 
sensational one. The minuteness of finish 
in one at least of these reminds us of 
Meissonier. “Enter certain Maskers” (606) 
is a title which at once suggests the name 
of H. S. Marks, whose little drawing, sug- 
gestive of the style proper to fresco-painting, 
will perhaps be judged by not a few to be the 
best thing in the Exhibition. Two charming 
little landscape sketches by the same hand (555, 
575) give pleasant proof of this artist’s versa- 
tility ; the latter has all the appearance of a 
rapid con amore study by a hand chiefly prac- 








tised in landscape; no one certainly would, 
without the catalogue, refer these and No, 606 to 
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the same author. Mr. W. Crane’s “Church of 
the Capuchins” (182), carefully studied as it is, 
one really can hardly accept as “ water-colour ;” 
there is scarcely a bit of transparent colour in 
it. Mrs. Stillman (née Spartali) is represented 
by a large drawing of a monk “ In the Cloisters ” 
(167), Mr. F. Dillon by “ An Egyptian Effendi” 
(194), a very highly-finished drawing. Miss 
Gilbert’s “Happy Memories ” (170), Mr. Jop- 
ling’s “ Winter,” head of a young lady (262), 
and Mrs. Sparkes’s “Springtime” (387) should 
be looked at. Miss Madox Browne’s ambitious 
and clever work, No. 295, is marred by the total 
lack of beauty where it should have been most 
apparent, in the face and form shown im the 
magic mirror. 

Among noticeable landscapes is Mr. Whitaker’s 
fine drawing, “The Ooming-in of the Sea-fog, 
Prawle, South Devon” (51), where a glow of 
evening sky above is divided from its reflection 
in the wet sand and water of the foreground, by 
the dark mass of cliffs in shadow and partially 
eriwrapt in fog. The whole effect is very fine. 
Among the rather small class of landscapes 
which interest by their individuality of style 
may be mentioned those of Mr. Ditchfield, 
especially “A French River” (88) and “On the 
Thames” (208), which in general manner remind 
one a little of Corot, without suggesting 
plagiarism. Mr. Field Talfourd’s small drawings 
are still more interesting on a similar account, as 
showing originality in the artist’s view of nature 
and in the use of his materials; note especially 
the two little grey sketches, Nos. 320 and 616. 
Mr. Macallum’s “Cutting Peat ” (306) is a fine, 
powerful drawing, with figures of considerable 
character and interest in the foreground; Mr. 
Aston’s “Tees at Rokeby” (270), a very good 
piece of pure water-colour treatment, especially 
praiseworthy for the breadth and simplicity with 
which the masses of foliage are treated: this 
drawing has already appeared in a provincial 
exhibition. Mr. Howard’s No. 173 (no title), an 
evening scene with much light in it; Mr. 
Pilleau’s ‘Temple of Koom.Ombos”’ (48) ; Miss 
Malleson’s ‘On the Look-out” (101), with a 
great deal of wind in the thin trees; Mr. 
Parker’s “Misty Sunrise” (217); “A Calm 
Evening” (230), by H. W. Williams; these and 
some others will repay attention as studies of 
landscape. 

Among drawings of architectural subjects the 
first place will certainly be given to Mr. Spiers’s 
sketches in “ Paris after the Commune” (22, 70, 
126, 592), admirable in effect without being in 
the least laboured. ‘‘Temple Bar in August, 
1871” (659), by Rose H. Long, a careful little 
drawing from the Law Courts site, will soon 
have a certain historical interest. 

Among drawings of flowers we must not omit 
to notice “Azalea” (45) and “Study of a 
Japanese Lily” (339), both by Mr. Jopling; the 
former a fine combination of colour, with its 
crimson flower and blue and white vase. Among 
etchings exhibited on the screens are some very 
good specimens by Mr. Ditchfield and Mr. 
Slocombe. 

There is a great deal to look at in this exhi- 
bition, especially for students of the various 
methods of handling possible in water-colour. 








ART VERSUS MANUFACTURE, AND THE 
EXHIBITION OF ’72. 


THERE would seem to be no possibility of 
making things artistic stand still, or even'go on 
in some regularly appointed way. We all sup- 
posed that the movement set on foot by the 
Exhibition of 1851 would, without doubt, con- 
tinue, and, moreover, that nothing much better 
as an art influence, and as an encouragement to 
artist workmen, would or could be devised. 
Nothing, we are sometimes told, succeeds like 
success, ac surely the 1851 Exhibition was 
@ success, the only t which could well 
add to its good Porm fresno it might be 
repeated at least once in every ten years. But 
even to a great success there may sometimes be 
a drawback, and a something that may have in 
it an element of failure. So much has been said 
about that special Exhibition of °51, and on 
exhibitions generally, that it would almost seem 
impossible to give utterance to a new thought 
about them; but the real truth is that most of 
the talk has been beside the mark, and the world 
has forgotten to ask, or to keep in mind if it 
ever knew it, what these Exhibitions are really 
and truly for, and what it really is that they 
ought to do, or at least endeavour to do. Now, 
as it seems to us, nothing could possibly be 





better than the original idea or plan of the first 
Exhibition, as it must have struck the mind of 
any one who tried to understand it. It was 
simply, though no one actually said so, supple- 
mentary in its action to the yearly exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy 
exhibits pictures and sculpture. The bond fide 
work of the artist, and the real and true idea of 
the ’51 or first Exhibition was to exhibit and 
show to the world, not only as the Academy 
doés with its pictures, the works of our own 
artists, but the work of the foreign artist and 
workman as well. This was the main idea and 
the chief and crowning one,—the artist and the 
artist-workman were those who were to show to 
the world what could be done with the raw 
materials and unornamented materials provided 
by nature and machinery. But was this primi- 
tive and good idea realised and truly carried 
out? We are obliged toconfess that it was not, 
and that not only was it not carried out and 
fairly acted upon, but that the final outcome of 
the whole scheme was the direct negative of the 
main and true idea, and its very reverse. The 
Exhibition culminated, not with artistic work, 
but with manufactured work, and it was to 
the employing manufacturers, and not to the 
executive artists, that the Exhibition gave 
its prizes, and its commendations, and its 
applause; and, as all know, everything went 
off with flying colours, and made up a magni- 
ficent success. But there can be no evil, however 
obscure or little known to the world, without the 
chance of its growth into something or other, if 
it be only to assure the world that “ progress ” 
is going on and is being made ; and it so happens 
that the idea of art-manufacture, which the Com- 
missioners of the Hxhibition accepted for art, 
throws the whole power of it practically into the 
hands of, not artists or artist- workmen, but 
tradesmen! It was not the artist’s studio, or 
even the workman’s, workshop, but the show- 
shop and the warehouse that got the ascendant ; 
and the consequence has naturally been, as was 
only to be expected, that the “ goods” exhibited 
and the character of them became altogether 
secondary to the selling of them. And not only 
is this most significant fact to be borne in mind, 
but it should be understood that the principle of 
art-manufacture involves the perpetual repeti- 
tion of the same thingover and over again. The 
artist, even if he exist, or has done any real 
work, is soon nowhere; and the “ shop” soon 
grows into gigantic dimensions, and all but 
smothers out of existence the poor little work- 
shop out of which the object, whatever it. is, 
originally grew. All this and more came to pass 
in the last Exhibition, the small shop grew intoa 
huge national bazaar, and no one seemed to think 
of anything but the mere selling of the goods 
and the replacing them by others, as readily and 
quickly as it could be done; and you soon found, 
as we did in the French Court, that it was im- 
possible to learn even the name of the artist or 
artist-workman to whom the real credit was due 
for any artistic quality any one object possessed. 
The exhibitor, and the shopman and show- 
man, you readily found, but the artist and work- 
man were nowhere. We may, perhaps, be 
allowed here to instance in proof of this the 
Renaissance chimney-piece in white marble 
in the French Court; it contained, in addi- 
tion to the happy thought of it, the finest 
example of drapery marble cutting in the whole 
building, and was a true artistic performance ; 
the showman of it you might see every day, and 
the name of the selling firm in sufficiently legible 
letters, but even the name of the man who drew 
and carved the fine work it was in vain to 
search for. 

Now this, it will be confessed, is a very 
singular state of things in these modern and 
advanced and educational days wherein so much, 
and at such vast expense and trouble, is being 
done to teach people art and the principles of 
art; and when there are vast organisations all 
over the country for the express purpose of 
encouraging the artist and the workman. The 
Art Department, with its accompanying museum, 
costs the country some 100,000/. a year; and the 
simple meaning of that tangible and expressive 
vote is, that that large sum is in the end for the 
express purpose of helping towards the recog- 
nition of the individual artist and the artist 
workman. It does not do this, unhappily; but 
in words and common talk it is compelled to 
recognise the artist and the art-workman, for 
there is no one else to pretend to teach. 

Do not let any one mistake the significance 
and meaning of these modern doings and their 
influence on art and artists; for it is not a little 





aimportant just now to get a clear view of things 
artistic and manufacturing. The important 
‘meeting at the Mansion House, presided over by 
the Lord Mayor, some little time ago, was for the 
purpose of protesting against the big shop or 
bazaar system of conducting an artistic show. 
The meeting thought that the foreigner had had 
the best of it,and the foremost counters and the 
best places in the big window at South Ken- 
sington, and consequently the very best chances 
of show and sale. And so, doubtless, he had; 
but the real question was, and it isa pity, indeed, 
that some one of the speakers did not thmk 
about it,—did the Frenchman, for instance, show 
to the world the most individualised work, and 
‘did: he make any effort at all to evidence this'to 
the world:? in other words, did the Frenchman 
produce true:and bond. fide art-work, and was he 
‘80 far aware of it and alive to its value and im- 
portance as to fairly ise the execative 
artist as well as the work that he produced? 
Unhappily there is but one answer. All were 
alike ; neither the foreign exhibitors nor their 
British rivals made any attempt to bring into 
prominent notice the artistic power which made 
their works of any value. An artist’s name, it 
is true, was here and there to be found out, but 
it was the rare exception and not the rule; and 
this it is that brings us, perhaps unconsciously, 
to the real nature of these exhibitional displays 
of so-called art as a final result. Artists and 
artist workmen, of course, did the work. There is 
no other way after you leave the machine; 
but they do not work individually, but in gangs, 
or oneafter another, so that it is in most cases 
really impossible-to name the man who did the 
work: all have had a share in it, no one man can 
claim it, as in a cabinet picture. The whole 
system is out of jomt, and the real and true 
nature of art-power, and its proper and only true 
mode of action, is in no way recognised. What 
a pity it:seems that no one at the Lord Mayor’s 
meeting said one word about it, or even hinted 
at it; perhaps no one knows anything whatever 
about it! And yet is it the true cause of the 
interest and character to be found in the old 
work of the past. It was not machinery, or 
“improvement,” or “education,” or a compre- 
hensive knowledge of every style of art and of 
every thing or organisation that made the great 
artists and workmen, or that built cathedrals and 
old churches, or temples of the gods, but the 
artist and the artist-workmen acting as indi- 
vidualised powers, and, consequently, original 
powers; for nature, either directly or indirectly, 
never repeats herself. The difference may be 
small, but still there is always adifference. It 
is wonderful to think how entirely the art-power 
in human nature is misled, and lost sight of, not 
here only, but over all Europe and throughout 
what is called the civilised world. What the 
London manufacturers were really complaining 
of, is a free trade and selling affair, with this 
added, that, seeing as they did the difficulties in 
the way, they thought it best to object to the shop 
altogether. But the Royal Commissioners, with 
their executive officers, cannot evidently see why 
buying and selling should not go on all through 
the Exhibition as at the end of it; for the col- 
lection being made up of articles manufactured 
by machinery, and by human agency acting 
mechanically, and as machines, the work pro- 
duced must constantly repeat itself: the article 
sold over a South Kensington counter at the 
opening of the Exhibition is replaced at once by 
its duplicate, and so on to the end of the show. 
What is the difference between them? A lot of 
dinner-plates, for instance, artistically got up, 
according to the Minton standard of art, are 
simply repetitions of each other, though the 
patterns on them may differ; but they are the 
same things perpetually repeated, for they are 
the result of a system of manufacture, the indi- 
vidual object’ passing from hand to hand, or from 
machine to machine, like a pin, or a nail, or a 
lock. But all this is not art; for, having looked 
at one “bit of ware” out of a thousand, you 
have séen all, This is business, maybe, but it 
is not fine art, nor the individualised expression 
of the mind of man, and the work of his hand’ in 
material. But it is the latter that the origitial 
idea of these Exhibitions was intended to fester. 

It would, perhaps, be impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this question, as bearing upon 
futare Exhibitions; and we can but hope thi 
in time some of our influential art societies, suéh 
as the Institute,—we do not dare to think of the 
Royal Academy, who are they who ought to de 
it,—will take up and carefully consider tis 
great snbject. For ourselves, we would onfy 
urge on the Royal Commissioners, who will, 
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doubtless go on with their bazaar and shop 
system of show and sale, to add, as far as they 
can, to the alterations of next year’s show by 
devoting a space in their building for the express 
and only purpose of exhibiting the works of the 
bon4.fide artists and artist-workmen. This should 
be done irrespective of “ art firms,” as they are 
called. The recognition should be to the actual 
workman, using that word in its widest sense 
as well as in its narrowest sense. Given the 
material, whatever it is, let us know and see the 
name, at least, of the workman who actually cut 
or carved it into form, or painted it afterwards, 
or who moulded it out of formless clay. Let, 
therefore, but a small corner of the Exhibition be 
occupied in this way, and delivering there during 
the Exhibition becomes impossible, for the same 
object cannot be replaced. It must possess, 
according to its power, an individual interest of 
its own, and will bear to be looked at twice. It 
is the expression of the mind in and through 
material forms always fresh and new. 








AUTOGRAPH ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS ABROAD. 


In continuation of a former account of auto- 
graph drawings of the great masters in architec- 
ture preserved in public libraries in Italy, 
addressed to the Institute of Architects, Professor 
Donaldson, having recently visited the libraries 
of Venice and Milan, which he had not been able 
to see when he made his former report, has 
submitted the following memoranda made at 

Naples.—The Public Library is in the build- 
ing of the Studj (or the old Museo Borbonico), 
now called the Museo Nazionale. The only 
autograph architectural drawings are contained 
in ten folio volumes, 17} in. by 11 in., attributed 
to Pirro Ligorio. They treat of statues, medals, 
buildings, costumes, ceremonies, &c., of the 
ancients. The text is beautifully written, appa- 
rently by some scribe, in clear characters on 
blue paper. The illustrations of buildings are 
generally drawn on white paper. The volumes 
are divided into one consecutive series of chap- 
ters. The three chapters 48, 49, and 50, are 
more especially devoted to archmological and 
architectural subjects, beginning with the his- 
tory of the burial of the dead, from the 
origin of burning the corpse among the 
Romans after the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
illustrated by drawings of cinerary vases, cups, 
rings, altars, sarcophagi, and other articles con- 
nected therewith. He gives abird’s-eye view of 
an antique Ustrinum, or place of cremation. 
Then follow drawings of the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, and plans and sections of various tombs 
and sepulchral temples identical with those pub- 
lished by B. Soria from the drawings of G. B. 
Montano, the ruins of which peculiar and 
very curious sepulchres then existed in the 
Campagna; but which have since the six- 
teenth century been dismantled of their mar- 
bles, and totally destroyed. There is a plan 
and elevation of the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
At the end are four drawings of the Piscina or 
Castel d’Aqua of Marius, and of the Porta 
Maggiore, and details connected with the distri- 
bution of water in Rome. These last are on 
blue paper, and not on white, as are the other 
illustrations. 

Besides these it does not appear that there 
are any other architectural drawings preserved 
in this library. One or two of Pirro Ligorio’s 
volumes relate to ancient medals with exquisite 
drawings of them, but not specially to architec- 
tural medals. The text evinces a large ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the Ancients, 
and perfect knowledge of antique usages. 








THE CITY GUILDS. 


THE great City companies were anciently, as 
all know, bond.fide guilds of trade,—handicrafts 
principally, bodies of traders or vendors of goods 
secondly. The spirit of their formation com- 
prised the teaching of the “mysteries” of the 
crafts, the protection of the rights belonging to 
the legitimate calling, the upholding and foster- 
ing of the industries established, and the con- 
solidation and perpetuation of these guilds of 
trade intact. The first change which our City 
guilds of trade underwent was long subsequent 
to the date of their early charters, which will 
be found to particularly specify the rights, 
duties, and observances attaching. The car- 
penters, masons, plasterers, bricklayers, gold- 
smiths, plumbers,—in fact, all crafts,—were 
once represented by duly-apprenticed persons,— 





masters, employers, and journeymen. We will 
not discuss here some of the exclusive privileges 
that once appertained to the acquirement or 
exercise of these crafts, though, perhaps, neces- 
sary to a certain extent in early days, when a 
limited commerce and a limited population 
existed, and a very limited intercommunication 
with other parts of this country was attempted. 
The fact is now clear and patent to us all that 
the City companies have not for some two 
centuries back been City guilds of trade, except 
in name. Many of the first charters date back 
several centuries. Some few of them may be 
traced to the walled towns of the Middle Ages. 
Subsequently, new and renewed charters have 
also been granted, confirming and enlarging cer- 
tain privileges, all with a view of fostering and 
supporting the trades in question. The City 
companies have not done much for London 
handicrafts since we entered upon the present 
century. They distribute many charities, in 
accordance with wills or bequests made by 
members some centuries ago; and not a few of 
the said bequests have been turned or diverted 
from the original intentions. To be a member 
of our City companies was once to be also an 
artificer or manufacturer in reality. The gold- 
smith was a goldsmith, and not a plumber ; and 
the carpenter did not belong to the Mercers’ or 
Salters’ body. The voting of honours to foreigners, 
or the bestowing of the freedom of the guild on 
those of no occupation, was unthought of. These 
innovations belong to very late times indeed: they 
belong to our time, and the period when the City 
companies ceased to represent, or were gradually 
ceasing to represent, their special guild of handi- 
craft or calling. 

This brings us ‘to consider [the most serious 
point of the subject,—the funds controlled by 
our City companies, made up of sundry and 
numerous bequests extending over some cen- 
turies. There is no doubt about the matter, 
that the majority of all the early bequests were 
left by members of these guilds, who were 
actually belonging to the crafts the bodies 
represented. The wording of these legacies 
will show the wishes entertained by the deceased 
members, and the direction in which the donors 
desired their bequests should be expended. 

Many relate to alms for the poor of certain 
parishes and to members of particular trades. 
Others relate to the apprenticing ‘of orphans, 
children of members, or in default to strangers’ 
children, that a certain trade might be learned, 
the trade of the donor. Others, again, relate to 
religious teaching and primary .education, or 
schooling with a view to apprenticeship to special 
trades. The aims of the donors were to assist, 
support, uphold, foster, and transmit the rights, 
privileges, and preserve intact the existence of 
these guilds of trade for the original objects for 
which they were formed. 

The City companies do not profess to perform 
their original duties. What is required now is 
a commission of inquiry, as to the belongings and 
spendings of our ancient City companies,—not 
with the intention of abolishing them, but with a 
view to their reform, and of utilising them for 
the purpose of assisting, not only in the matter 
of education, technical and otherwise, but of 
making them to some extent representatives and 
encouragers of the special branches of handi- 
crafts, trades, and callings their names would 
imply. 

It is perfectly within the province of every 
one of these City guilds to establish technical 
schools of instruction, lecture-halls, libraries, 
reading-rooms, laboratories, model workshops, or 
normal schools of art, and annual exhibitions in 
relation to their! own respective constituencies. 
What a mapped-out field of labour is here 
before them of practical usefulness, in no way 
difficult, intricate, or remote of realisation! If 
every one of our City companies or guilds of 
trade would set about instituting this reform, 
each guild of trade nearly would have a tech- 
nical college or university of its own, in no way 
interfering with the usual scholastic colleges or 
universities of the kingdom. The aim of tech- 
nical instruction is to make men competent 
workmen, to dignify the calling of the crafts- 
man, to make him feel the same love for his 
calling as those of the higher professions feel for 
theirs. By accomplishing this, class animosities 
will be destroyed, and the bugbear Capital will 
no longer be feared, for Labour is its parent. 

Our City guilds could be made instrumental in 
doing a variety of practical work. By prolong- 
ing their existence, and still allowing them to 
perform many of the duties that have devolved 
upon them in connexion with the corporation, 





they could subserve by their power and posi- 
tion in this city many other useful ends. That 
a crisis has been reached at last in their history 
and function, it would be idle to deny, and 
foolish to attempt to explain away. If they 
would protect themselves against a coup d’état 
some fine morning, levelled by some unsympa- 
thising but utilitarian minister, it behoves them 
to be ~p and doing. The City companies have 
their ancient charters to fall back upon, which 
royal warrants do not usually disturb, but Acts 
of Parliament may repeal or abolish certain 
rights and privileges lying in abeyance, or only 
exercised in semblance, or for no useful purpose. 
What exists for the general good is seldom in- 
terfered with, though its origin may date farther 
back than the Heptarchy. The City companies 
or guilds, by exercising their legitmate functions, 
will carry the voice of the country with them, 
and they can plead what is even stronger than 
law in many particulars—“ customs and usages 
of trade.” 

We do not desire to see our City companies 
standing up again rehabilitated with all their 
antique belongings, as guilds of trade; but 
we do desire to behold them as useful, practical 
bodies, really representative of trade, and turn- 
ing the wealth of which they are only trustees 
into those channels of education, labour, and 
social and moral reformation for which it was 
bestowed. 

We should be glad to waken up our ancient 
guilds to a sense of their position, and to show 
them how trouble may be averted, and neces. 
sary work for the common weal performed, re- 
sulting in satisfaction to all and prolonged 
security to the guilds in particular. 








THE ABBEY CHURCHES OF CAEN. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association was held on Friday evening, 
the 23rd February ; Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Votes of thanks were 
passed to all who had assisted in the visit paid 
on the 17th instant, to the new City Library 
and Museum, adjoining the Guildhall, now draw- 
ing towards completion ; the roofs being covered 
in, the windows partially glazed, and the fittings 
in course of execution. This was the first of the 
Saturday afternoon visits of this session, now a 
well-recognised part of the work of the Associa- 
tion; and was made by a fair number of the 
members, the building having arrived at what 
is deemed a good stage, affording useful oppor- 
tunities for observing the general design, and 
the details of construction. 

A paper was then read by Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, “On the Abbey Churches of Caen,” 
giving a careful description of their general 
features and details; discussing among others 
the questions not yet, perhaps, finally solved as 
to the original design of the clearstory of the 
nave of the Abbaye aux Hommes, involving in- 
teresting considerations with reference to the 
roof designs of the large churches erected at the 
end of the eleventh century. Considering also 
the method of the evolution of the ordinary 
quadripartite vault of Medizval churches, and 
of the hexapartite arrangement which had pre- 
ceded it. For dates, and the many compara- 
tively recent discoveries which have given firm 
grounds for constructing hypotheses, Mr. Spiers 
made use of the elaborate paper read by Mr. J. 
H. Parker, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in session 1863-64, and of the re- 
searches of M.G. Bouet, given at different periods, 
in M. de Caumont’s “Bulletin Monumental,’’ 
and in a separate publication; as also of the 
‘Mémoire,’ published by M. Ruprich-Robert, 
the architect, to whom many of the works of the 
past and for the future, at these fine buildings, 
owe their designs. 

The paper was illustrated by sketches, draw- 
ings, &c., with plans of the buildings in question; 
among the latter, a complete measured ground- 
plan of the Abbaye aux Dames, as yet unpub- 
lished, but destined to.form part of a new 
edition of Augustus Pugin’s “ Specimens of the 
Architecture of Normandy,” to be edited by 
Mr. Spiers, and produced forthwith. Strange to 
say, no plan of this well-known church has been 
hitherto published, with the exception of a 
small woodcut in a work by M. Ruprich-Robert ; 
and it may perhaps seem not less strange that, 
notwithstandipg the large amount of attention 
devoted to the Medizeval antiquities of Nor- 
mandy, and the large number of books to their 
delineation, the drawings of Pugin, as engraved 
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by Le Keux, published in 1827, remain the most 
thorough authorities, the standard, practically 
the only, sources of accurate information on 
these and other buildings of the province. 

In the discussion which followed the reading 
of the paper, opinions were expressed adverse 
to the polygonal or circular ends, formed by 
arching between the buttresses of the chapels 
round the ‘choirs of the Abbaye aux Hommes, 
Bayeux, Coutances, &c.: it being argued that 
the very bold forms on plan of the buildings, 
and the consequent masses of strong shadow, do 
not prepare the eye for the slower curvatures and 
want of bold projections to be found above; and 
further, that the too prominent horizontal divi- 
sions abruptly terminating all the vertical lines 
tell against the forcible impression produced by 
the unity of character of a design where the ver- 
tical tendency manifestsitself from basetoskyline. 
As to the original nave roof, opinion seemed to 
lean towards a purely wooden roof, without cross 
arches, as at the Abbaye de Cérisy; the high 
level of the capital of the main pier, as dis- 
covered by M. Bouet, in the pocket of the 
existing vault, being considered as putting a 
semicircular stone arch across the nave out of 
the question. Some regret was expressed at the 
seemingly unnecessary destruction of masonry 
in fair condition, and the retooling of old surfaces 
throughout in the course of recent works at 
these churches. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


At a meeting, to be held on Monday, the 
4th instant, the Council will recommend that 
the Royal Gold Medal be awarded, subject to her 
Majesty’s gracious sanction, to Herr Ober- 
Baurath Professor Freidrich Schmidt, President 
ef the Austrian Institute of Engineers, and 
Architect to the Cathedral of St. Stephen, 
Vienna, whose works we have assisted to make 
known in England. 

Further :— 


That the Soane Medallion (with the sum of 50/., under 
the usual conditions) be awarded to the author of the 
drawings distinguished by the motto of “Steadfast.” 
{Subject of design—A Town Hall in a Country Town.) 

That the Institute Silver Medal, with 51. 5s., be awarded 
to the author of the drawings distinguished by the motto 
** Forte scutum salus ducum.”’ (Building illustrated— 
Tattersall Castle, Lincolnshire.) 

That in the same competition a Medal of Merit be 
awarded to the author of the drawings bearing the motto 
of “Alta Troll.” (Building illustrated—All Saints’ 
Church, Edington, Wiltshire.) 

That in the same competition, the two sets of drawings 
bearing the respective mottos of ‘‘ Espérance’’ (Building 
illustrated—St. Leonard’s may Stamford), and ‘‘ Insta”’ 
—_—s illustrated—Publow Church, Somersetshire), be 

istinguished by Honourable Mention. 

That the Student’s Prize in Books be awarded to the 
author of the Design for a Staircase in a Domestic Build- 
ing, bearing the motto of ‘‘ Alpha.” 

he Council announce that ten sets of drawings 
illustrating the restoration of Eastbury Manor House, 
and six sets of drawings illustrating the Convent Gate- 
way, Barking, have been submitted by candidates for 
Mr. Peek’s Prizes. 

After due consideration, and on the report of the sub- 
eommittee specially appointed to examine the drawings, 
the Council have resolved with regard to the drawings of 
Eastbury Manor House :— 

That the first prize of 427. be awarded to the author of 
the drawings distinguished ty the motto of ‘ Stet 
fortuna domis.” 

That in the same competition the second prize of 201. be 
awarded to the author of the drawings bearing the motto 
“* Brigand.”’ 

Convent Gateway, Barking :—That the prize of 102. be 
awarded to the author of the drawings distinguished by 
the motto ‘‘ Earconwald.” 


Having received two letters complaining of the 
awards, we have examined the designs, and find 
no reason to express any objection to the decision 
of the Council. Difference of opinion in two or 
three cases there may fairly be: we think, for 
example, that the very creditable set of drawings 
of Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall deserve 
Honourable Mention better than one, at any rate, 
of the two sets which have it; but it is obvious 
that the Council have given good consideration 
to the various works submitted, and we do not 
feel called upon to question the justice of their 
award, 








THANKSGIVING DAY. 


THE accounts of the royal visit to St. Paul’s, 
of the decoration of the line of the route, and 
the illuminations at night, which have been 
published in |the daily papers, are so full, 
graphic, and for the most part accurate, that 
repetition in our narrow limits would be 
foolish. These accounts, produced within a few 
hours after the event, although they will 
be taken almost as a matter of course by the 


achievements little less than miraculous, and 
show the amount of ability employed on the 
periodical press, and the extent to which the 
division of labour is carried even in literary 
undertakings. 

The structural accidents have been very few. 
We have heard only of two, both in Pall-mall. 
Many of the erections were strengthened, we are 
informed, after the appearance of our notes last 
week, and disaster may thus have been prevented. 

The erections within St. Paul’s were of the 
most substantial character; and, if little taste 
was displayed in the decoration of them, they 
well answered their purpose. The view of the 
Cathedral, filled as it was, was remarkably fine, 
and the service was impressive in the highest 
degree. Her Majesty the Queen has since given 
1,0001. towards the decoration of the building, 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 5001. 

London has not been so gaily adorned in 
modern times, and has never seen a grander 
sight than the people presented on Tuesday, the 
27th of February. Several subjects offer 
themselves for consideration from our especial 
point of view, but we prefer to take another 
opportunity to set them forth. 








FATAL THOUGHTLESSNESS. 


Srr,—Having spent some hours of Tuesday, 
the 27th, in the parks, my attention was drawn 
to the crowded state of the trees, they being 
occupied by Darwinian sightseers, who had in 
some instances poised themselves dangerously 
over the heads of less aspiring folks. In one 
instance, eighteen men (about a ton weight) 
were sitting on one branch, until it broke and 
came down with them, killing one, and breaking 
the limbs or otherwise seriously injuring the rest. 
This took place in the enclosure of St. James’s 
Park, just previously to the starting of the pro- 
cession, and near to Buckingham Palace. I had 
been watching the branch—an immense one, 
and quite rotten in the centre,—and was not in 
the least surprised when it broke ; my surprise 
is that many others did not break also, with a 
similar or worse effect. I suppose none but 
themselves are responsible for this, but 
technical education seems sadly wanting, 
when you see men. and women whose 
wisdom-teeth are things of the past, doing that 
which the instinct of brutes does not allow them 
todo! Cannot somebody point out to the masses 
the breaking strain of timber, and of iron hurdles, 
the perforating power of perpendicular iron 
spikes, the scant elasticity of human bones, and 
the weight of congregated human bodies ? 
Can they not, or will they not, think ? 

There are many trees in the parks whose lower 
branches extend most temptingly, and which 
should be inspected carefully, so as to be propped 
up or lopped off, according to their state, but 
should not be allowed to jeopardise human life 
by a similar catastrophe to that of Tuesday. 
Had the tree been a few yards nearer the rail- 
ings, the loss of life would have been terrible; 
and although people have no right to clamber up 
the trees, yet they will get there on these occa- 
sions, and wholesale mutilation and death are too 
severe a punishment for an act of stupidity. 
RANGER. 








PRODUCTIVE PRISON LABOUR. 


Tae reform of our present wasteful conduct 
in the management of prisoners has been helped 
on by a paper at the Society of Arts (21st ult.), 
by Dr. F. J. Mouat, late inspector-general of 
prisons, Lower Bengal. The conclusions at 
which the speaker arrived on the subject of 
prison labour are as follow :— 

That the State is bound to provide secure and 
properly-constructed prisons for convicts, with 
adequate establishments. 

That all prisons should be made schools of 
industry, and should be rendered self-supporting 
by the introduction of remunerative labour. 

That the industrial system is well calculated 
to secure the immediate object as well as the 
end of imprisonment. 

That the conversion of gaols into schools of 
industry is not only consistent with the main- 
tenance of strict discipline, but is the most 
rational and humane means of enforcing it. 
That the utilisation of convict labour in handi- 
crafts is a perfectly legitimate employment of 
such labour, and that there is no sound economic 
objection to the adoption of the principle by the 
State. 





millions who read them, constitute a series of 


niences of imprisonment are in the imprison. 
ment itself, when properly and strictly carried 
out on the separate system; and that convict 
labour should not be used or regarded as a pun- 
ishment, but treated as an alleviation of punish- 
ment, except to the very moderate extent in 
which labour may be used as a measure of gaol 
discipline for breaches of prison rules. 

That the labour should be strictly confined to 
the prison precincts, and should, in no circum. 
stances, bring the prisoner in contact with the 
outer world. 

That as punishment and reformation stand 
very much in the same relation to each other as 
curative and preventive measures in medicine, 
all sound systems of prison discipline should 
subordinate the former to the latter, because the 
infliction of pain or cure can only affect the 
individual, while reformation or prevention may 
iufluence the many, and the major in all such 
cases should be preferred to the minor. 








NEW MASONIC HALL, LEEDS. 


Tue foundation-stone of the new Lodge of 
Fidelity, 289, Leeds, was laid by the W. M. pri- 
vately, without any ceremonial, last week, and 
a banquet was held in the evening to com. 
memorate the event. 

The new Lodge will comprise an entrance-hall 
and staircase, a banquet-hall, and lodge-room, 





and a residence for the Tyler. The designs 
have been prepared, and are now being carried 
out by Mr. Bakewell. The builder is Mr. 8. 
Whitely, of Leeds. 


THE HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


Tue Court of this company are naturally 
proud of the success obtained at Cambridge by 
a scholar of their Monmouth Grammar School, 
Mr. W. R. Webb, and what they have done in 
consequence will serve to encourage those pupils 
of Monmouth School, who, by natural abilities, 
combined with perseverance and attention, may 
prove that they have profited well by the educa- 
tion they have received. After offering con- 
gratulations to the visitors and masters of the 
school, the following resolution was ordered to 
be transmitted to Mr. Webb :— 


“‘ At a Court of the Master Wardens and Assistants of 
the Worshipful Company of Haberdashers, held on Mon- 
day, the 11th of February, 1872, William Henry Skyring, 
esq., Master, it was moved by the Rev. C. Mackenzie, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, seconded by William Henry 
Wood, esq., the Father of the Company, and resolved 
unanimously, That. the sum of 1501. be granted out of the 
company’s funds, by three annual sums of 50/., to Robert 
Rumsey Webb, B.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, a 
former scholar of Jones’s Grammar School at Monmouth, 
as a mark of the admiration of the Master Wardens and 
Assistants, the Governors of that school, of his talents and 
industry by means of which he has attained the very high 
distinctions of Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s Prize- 
man at the University of Cambridge in the present year,”” 


The name of the present Master of the Com- 
pany (Mr. Skyring) will sound like that of an 
old acquaintance to many of our readers. Mr. 
William Hawes, when Master of the Company, 
brought a number of well-known men from time 
to time round the table in their handsome hall, 
and the example is not being lost sight of under 
the present head. 














ROME. 


At the last conversazione of the British and 
American Archeological Society, Mr. Parker 
entered into the question of aqueducts. He 
referred especially to the Claudian and Anio 
Novus, whose ruins are still so conspicuous, and 
incidentally to the other aqueducts, nine in all, 
mentioned by Frontinus, subsequently to whose 
time, .and to the reign of Trajan, were raised 
ten aqueducts by different emperors. He 
alluded to the prescribed method of carrying 
the later added channels over the structures of 
the earlier aqueducts, and also mentioned the 
law prohibiting the erection of any other build- 
ings against or within a given space on each side 
of the aqueduct structures. The Anio Novus, 
brought into the city along the majestic arcades 
of Claudius, alone supplied all the fourteen 
Regions with water, while the other channels 
reached only a limited number of the civic 
quarters and houses. The aqueducts were the 
centre round which other works of the ancient 
Romans may be considered as_ historically 
grouped, and to which antiquarian research may 
be most efficiently directed. Diverging from 
that theme, he dwelt upon the ruins of imperial 
buildings on the Palatine, and maintained his 





That the necessary and accessory inconve- 


theory (contrary to that of Signor Rosa) that 
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the aggregate of halls and courts comprising the 
beautifully-painted chambers discovered about 
two years ago can be no other than the resi- 
dence of Augustus, rebuilt for him by order of 
the Senate, within the Arx of Romulus. 

Mr. Hemans gave an account of the remains 
of the Temple of Claudius (called Claudiam) on 
the Celian Hill, where a stately portico of 
travertine is seen in the gardens of the Passionist 
Convent. He pointed out the proved identity 
of those ruins with the magnificent pile forming 
a sacred inclosure round that temple rebuilt by 
Vespasian after it had been destroyed by Nero 
to make room for one wing of his Golden 
House, and observed the interesting character 
attaching to that portico in ruin, as the only 
example before us in Rome of such a cincture 
still retaining architectural features round a fane 
for heathen worship. 











PROPOSED EXAMINATION IN ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


THE Committee of the Society of Arts 
appointed to consider the propositions submitted 
by Capt. Donnelly, are of opinion that it would 
be of public advantage if the Society of Arts were 
to supplement the existing examinations of the 
Science and Art Department by organising ex- 
aminations in the science and technology of the 
various arts and manufactures of this country, and 
that these examinations should be conducted by 
a Board of Examiners, capable of testing the 
practical knowledge and skill required in the 
application of the scientific principles involved 
in each art or manufacture. 

The Council have decided to call a conference 
of manufacturers and others likely to co-operate 
in the matter, such conference to be held shortly 
after Easter. The Council propose, in case the 
scheme shall meet with sufficient support from 
the conference, to make a beginning of the 
system this present year, and to take up as the 
subjects the manufactures of paper and cotton. 
With this view they are forming two special 
committees respectively to draw up the detailed 
rules for these examinations, and to settle the 
necessary programme. 








UNSAFE LANDINGS. 


Tue St. George’s, Hanover-square, Vestry 
have considered the opinion of Mr. Thrupp,— 


‘That where the vaults are found to be built with 
upright walls, the Vestry have no oe to compel the 
owners or occupiers of the houses or building adjoining to 
vault the cellars and to keep such vault in repair after- 
wards, The only powers the Vestry possess with respect 
to these vaults are derived trom 57 Geo. IIL., cap. 29, sec. 
70, and 18 and 19 Vict. cap. 120, sec. 102, and the former of 
these sections only applies to the cellars and so much of 
the covering thereof as forms the opening thereto. But I 
do not think that the Vestry can compel a lowering of the 
vaults, unless under 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 120, sec, 98, and 
then it will take place at the cost of the Vestry.” The re- 
sponsibility for accidents happening upon a landing in bad 
condition *‘ would rest with the parties liable to repair the 
landing, and I am of — that this liability is, both by 
the local Acts and public Acts, thrown uponthe Vestry (57 
Geo. ITI., cap. 29, secs. 52 and 54; 7 Geo. IV., cap. 58, 
secs, 23, 25, 26, 32, 35; 4 William IV., cap. 8, secs. 43, 44; 
18 and 19 Viet., cap. 120, sec. 105 ; 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 
102, secs. 77, 78, and 98), These sections appear to me to 
throw upon the es owners or occupiers the first 
expense of laying these landings, and upon the Vestry 
the expense of their subsequent maintenance, In the 
absence of suitable provisions, it is evident from the 
case of Robbins v. Jones (C. B., N. 8., pp. 242, 243), 
that the repair of these landings would fall upon the public 
guardians of the highways,—in this case the Vestry. In the 
case of an accident occurring through the bad condition 
ofthe iron coverings, the owner or occupiers, probably 
the latter, would be liable, inasmuch as they are bound to 
keep these coverings in repair. It will follow from what 
I have already written, that these landings are regarded by 
me as part of the ordinary foot pavement, and should 
therefore as such be repaired and reinstated by the Vestry, 
and out of the same funds as the ordinary pavement,” 


It was decided to enter this opinion on the 
minutes, 








PARIS. 


THE Société Central des Architectes has me- 
morialised the Préfet of the Seine, in conse- 
quence of proposals made for the complete 
demolition of the ruins of the Hétel de Ville. 
The Society, through its president, M. Baltard, 
protests. against the error of supposing that 
restoration is not possible, points out how much 
of the structure remains, the ample authorities 
that exist for reinstating properly the destroyed 
parts, and asserts that the destruction of the 
building would be inconsistent with a love of 
art and judicious management of the municipal 
finances. The Society, including, as it does, the 
professional members of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the chiefs of the administrative service, 


and the architects most distinguished by ability 
and probity, is entitled to be heard; and we 
sincerely hope the memorial will have its 
intended effect, and that steps will at once be 
taken to commence the restoration of the 
building. 

Fifteen working men, from Manchester, have 
given evidence with regard to the condition of 
English workmen before a committee of the 
National Assembly appointed to inquire into the 
subject. 

M. Ch. Garnier, the architect of the new opera 
and the author of a recently-published volume, 
entitled “Le Théatre,’”’ will, it is supposed, be 
elected member of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, in place of M. Vaudoyer. 

The architect, Léon Vaudoyer, has been struck 
dead by apoplexy, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
while examining the works of the pupils. He was 
born in 1803, received the Grand Prix de Rome 
in 1826, became member of the Institute in 1868, 
occupying the seat of M. Lebon. He designed, 
among many other works, the Cathedral of Mar 
seilles, the national monument to General Foy, &c. 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Melbourne.—The want of proper market ac- 
commodation in the eastern part of Melbourne 
has long been felt, and in the early part of last 
year competitive designs were invited by the cor- 
poration, and premiums of 2001. and 1001. were 
offered for the first and second best designs. In 
response to this, fifteen or sixteen sets of plans 
were sent in on the lst of September, and at a 
recent meeting of the council it was decided, by 
a majority of 16 to 9, toaward the first premium 
to the design bearing the motto “C’est Ici,” 
belonging to Mr. John Flannagan, Collins-street ; 
and the second to the plan marked “ Mercato,” 
belonging to Messrs. Reed & Barnes, of Eliza- 
beth-street. The Australian Illustrated News 
gives an illustration of Mr. Flannagan’s design. 
The present site of the markets covers an area 
of 2} acres, and upon this Mr. Flannagan pro- 
poses to erect fourteen shops fronting Bourke- 
street, but not by any means of a costly 
character. They will occupy 40 ft. in depth of 
ground, and each will have a counting-house on 
the ground floor, with dwelling over, having from 
five to seven rooms in each. The yards and 
kitchens are on the top, supported by fire-proof 
floors. Some of the shops have galleries round, 
about 9 ft. high; and the two ends and centre 
have attic stories and Mansard roofs. There is 
a large central entrance to the market from 
Bourke-street, with a tower over it, rising to a 
height of 112 ft. The remainder of the ground 
is to be occupied by the wholesale and retail 
markets, having entrances from Bourke, Stephen, 
and Little Collins streets. The wholesale market 
is roofed in with four spans of 50 ft. each, 
with wrought-iron curved girders, springing from 
cast-iron fiuted columns, the spandrels filled with 
cast-iron ornaments. Louvre frames are fixed on 
top for ventilation, covered with glass running 
the entire length of each bay. The height of 
the apex of the roof from the flooris 50ft. The 
entrance gates are of wrought-iron, having cast- 
iron ornaments. The retail market consists of 
one principal avenue, running parallel to Bourke- 
street, with three avenues extending from it to 
Little Collins-street, all having shops on each 
side, with galleries over for the sale of light 
goods. At the end of the central avenue a 
market-keeper’s residence is provided; and at 
the end of the avenue, next Stephen-street and 
the Haymarket Theatre, closets and urinals are 
provided for the use of visitors and stall-keepers. 
Access is provided from the central to the end 
galleries by means of a wrought-iron lattice 
bridge, having cast-iron ornaments attached at 
the intersection of the lattices. The roofs are 
constructed of wrought-iron ribs, and covered 
with slates, boarded underneath, stained and 
varnished. Louvre frames running the entire 





length of each avenue are fixed on tops of ribs, 
having glass louvres in sides, and covered on top 
with glass, giving good light and ventilation. 
Cellar accommodation is provided under the 
shops in the avenues for storage purposes, and 
having entrances from the wholesale markets. 
The staircases leading to the galleries are to be of 
cast iron. The floors of the wholesale markets 
are to be formed of pitchers, with flagged 
passages all round for foot-passengers. The 
buildings are to be of brick, cemented, and the 
estimated cost is about 87,0001. 

There have lately been erected in Little Collins- 
street West new and commodious premises for ex- 





tensive wholesale ironmongers. The structure is: 
erected on the site of buildings traded in for many 
years by Messrs. Gill, Fowler, & Co. Inlength it 
occupies 127 ft.; it is 40 ft. in width, and is 
three stories in height. The ground-floor is- 
17 ft. high, the front portion being devoted to 
the usual offices of a mercantile establishment. 
At the rear the ground-floor is asphalted, with a 
pitched cartway. The first-floor is 14 ft. in 
height ; the second floor is 13 ft. in height. A 
hydraulic lift raises and lowers goods to the first 
and second floors, and to the cellar. The build- 
ing is erected of bluestone, with slate roof, the 
front being of brick, and cemented, with rusti- 
cated basement, sub-cornice, &c., and the fagade 
crowned with a dentilled cornice. The two 
upper floors are carried by cast-iron columns.. 
The architect was Mr. Thomas Watts, and the 
contractor Mr. George Cornwall. The total cost 
was about 8,0001. 

About six months since a new composition, 
consisting of resin and sand, for use in break- 
blocks on railways, was invented by Mr. Ross, of 
Williamstown, and a trial was given to it on the 
Victorian Railways, by using it in the blocks of 
one of the engines. Mr. Meikle, superintendent 
of the locomotive department, has sent in his. 
report on the invention, from which it appears 
by the old method the number of miles traversed 
by an engine without any alteration in the- 
blocks was 4,000, but with the new composition 
the engine ran 6,514 miles. There has been one 
disadvantage, however, and that is an increased: 
tendency to take fire in proceeding down the- 
declines. 








MANCHESTER NEW POLICE COURTS. 


THE new Police Courts have a frontage to 
Minshull-street of 182 ft., and to Bloom-street 
of 117 ft. They are now approaching comple- 
tion, and the two courts, which are to be appro-- 
priated to the police business of the city, have 
been formally opened. 

The style of building is that type of Pointed 
Gothic of which examples abound in Florence,. 
Verona, Sienna, and other cities of Northern 
Italy. At the angle of Minshull-street and 
Bloom-street is a large and lofty tower, the 


lower portion of which is occupied by offices,. 


and the upper by the clock, which has four illu- 
minated dials, 8 ft. in diameter, and strikes a 
bell weighing upwards of a ton, which is placed. 
in the arcaded chamber at the top. The prin- 
cipal entrance into the building, for the use of 
magistrates and persons officially connected 
with the courts is in the Minshull-street facade. 
From the entrance a broad flight of steps leads 
to a spacious corridor parallel with Minshull-. 
street, which is about 6 ft. above the footwalks,. 
and gives access to barristers’ dining-room,. 
porters’ room, and various other apartments on 
this floor. In the centre of the Bloom-street 
fagade is the entrance to the public hall, con- 
nected with the police-courts, which is 84 ft. by 
40 ft., and contains rooms for witnesses in 
waiting, separated by low glazed screens. A 


wide staircase from this hall admits the public- 


to a corridor 10 ft. wide, on the court floor, 
which gives the witnesses and officers access 
to the two courts, and is terminated by the 
general office at the angle of Minshull-street 
and Bloom-street. From the corridor a short 


flight of steps leads to the balcony connecting’ 


the public portion of the two courts, and: 
gives admittance to that portion which is 
reserved for spectators only, who are entirely 
separated from those having business to tran-- 


sact. Opposite to the entrance in Bloom-street,. 


a staircase from the public hall admits witnesses 
immediately wanted to a gallery which is raised 
8 ft. above the hall floor. The ceiling being at 
the level of the bench (which is 4 ft. above the- 
court floor), admits of the gallery-floor being 
raised, so that each court may be reached by a 
few steps, which are so placed that witnesses can 
pass at once into either court. This arrange- 
ment also admits of the court officials calling 
witnesses wanted either from tle hall or the 
waiting-rooms. The public hall on the sessions- 
side, which has its entrance from Minshull-street,. 
is arranged in a similar manner,. with the addi- 
tion of a refreshment-bar, room for solicitors, 
and private lavatories. The remaining portion 
of the ground-floor is occupied by the rooms for 
prisoners awaiting trial, which are reached by 
double flights of stone steps from the cells below, 
and have each a separate stair leading to the 
docks. These waiting-rooms on tlie session side 
are separate from those on the police side by’® 





large open area, 86 ft. long,. by 44 ft.. wide,. with 
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entrance for the police van to drive into for the 
purpose of discharging prisoners, and a large 
courtyard for the police. This area divides the 
building inte two portions, and is an important 
aid to light and ventilation. Ascending to the 
court-floor from the magistrates’ entrance in 
Minshull-street, previously mentioned, a corridor 
of 8 ft. wide is reached, extending the whole 
length of the building, and gives access to a 
series of offices facing Minshull-street, connected 
with the business of the various courts. 

The four courts, two of which are appropriated 
to the police business, and two to the sessions, 
occupy the centre of the building, and are sur. 
rounded by the offices and corridors before 
mentioned, an arrangement by which the noise 
of the adjoining streets will be materially 
lessened. Each court is alarge lofty apartment, 
53 ft. by 33 ft., and 36 ft. high, and is lighted by 
sixteen windows, and has a ceiling of pitch pine, 
panelled and perforated for ventilation; the 
walls are also panelled to a certain height. The 
magistrates’ stalls on the bench are covered by a 
canopy the full width of the court. The bar- 
risters’ seats, docks, witnesses’ and public 
galleries, and the other fittings are of pitch pine 
also. The object in the arrangement of the 
court fittings has been to concentrate, as far as 
practicable, the business of the courts, and to 
bring the prisoners, witnesses, jury, and bar- 
risters as near the bench as possible. In order 
to give increased facilities for the rapid despatch 
of business in the two police-courts, speaking- 
tubes and bells have been arranged to com- 
municate from each of the magistrates’ clerks’ 
seats and the two docks to the general office. 
Similar provision has also been made for com- 
municating from the courts and general office 
with the officials in the basement, &c. Over the 
grand jury-room and adjoining the corridor are 
placed apartments for the resident porter. The 
ceiling of the basement story is raised 6 ft. 
above the footpath in the street, in order to 
effectually light and ventilate the various rooms 
and passages, especially those connected with 
the cells for prisoners. The story is 14 ft. in 
height. A corridor, 15 ft. wide, extending along 
the back of the building, and two shorter 
passages at right angles with the main corridor, 
give access to the cells, which are of various 
sizes. The windows in these corridors are large 
and numerous, glazed with obscured plate-glass, 


of great strength, and protected by strong 


wrought-iron bars. The warming and ventilation 
of the courts is a subject to which especial con- 


sideration has been given ; and provision is made 


for passing heated air from the basement through 
a series of cavities or flues into the court-rooms 
‘and corridors. .Air-ducts are arranged so as to 
convey a supply of fresh air to the courts, and 
secure a complete and constant change in the 
atmosphere. Heating-chambers and boiler-house 
are placed in the basement, and large channels 
are constructed under the former to convey fresh 
outer air thereto, which, after being purified and 
warmed, passes into the courts at the time in 
use. The extraction of the vitiated air is effected 
by trunks and channels, which convey it to the 
ventilating shaft in the centre of the building, 
inside of which the smoke from the boilers and 
the various fires throughout the building is con- 
ducted by a wrought-iron flue. 

The general contractors of the main building 
and the fittings of the courts have been Messrs. 
R. Neill & Sons; the ironwork is done by the 
Fairbairn Engineering Company; the heating 
and ventilating by Messrs. Haden & Son; the 
carving, by Messrs. Earp & Hobbs; the gas- 
fittings, by Messrs. Thomason & Co.; thestaimed 
glass, by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake ; 
the clock and bell, by Messrs. Cooke & Sons, of 
York ; the grates and chimney-pieces, by Messrs. 
Wilson & Co. Mr. Samuel Taylor has acted as 
clerk of the works from their commencement ; 
and the whole of the works have been executed 
under the direction and superintendence of the 
architect, Mr, Thomas Worthington, of Man- 
chester. 








A BIG GRANARY. 


THE only “grain-elevators” in the United 
Kingdom are those of the Mersey Dock Board, 
situated on the Liverpool and Birkenhead 
sides of the river; and of these we have 
recently received some particulars. The scene 
of operations is a huge pile of warehouses, or 
granaries, covering several acres of ground, and 
reaching upwards to the height of some six or 
eight floors. The grain-ships arrive alongside 
these warehouses, and the cargo, whether in bulk 





or in bag, is emptied into what is called the 
“well” of the building, a depth of 22 ft. below 
the level of the quay. It falls into a” hopper” 
capable of holding six tons ; and it need scarcely 
be stated that the object of thus lowering it is 
to dispense with the manual labour which would 
otherwise be necessary in filling the apparatus 
by which it is raised to the different floors. 
Corresponding with the “ well” at the bottom of 
the building is a “tower” at the top, and the 
distance between the two is 145 ft. A bucket 
worked by a hydraulic ram travels between the 
two, and when a given quantity of grain has 
been emptied into the hopper the bucket de- 
scends, and by liberating a certain spring on its 
way to the bottom of the well, an arrangement is 
brought into play whereby the filling of the 
hopper is suspended, and the grain contained in 
the lower or sloping part empties itself into the 
bucket. The hopper is made to hold six tons, 
and the quantity discharged at each descent of 
the bucket is one ton—that being the quantity 
contained in the part of the hopper below which 
the filling process has been temporarily sus- 
pended by the action already described. A 
single stroke of the ram, and the bucket is raised 
from the bottom of the well to the top of the 
tower; the distance of 145 ft. with a ton of 
grain being accomplished in 45 seconds. On its 
upward journey, the bucket, which, it should 
have been stated, works on asort of rails or guides, 
replaces the arrangement disturbed by its down- 
ward motion, and the process of filling the hop- 
per is once more restored. Reaching the top, the 
bucket is acted upon by what is called the 
“tipping-wheel,” and thus made to empty itself 
into the tower, where the contents are weighed, 
and got in readiness for distribution throughout 
the different floors and sections of the immense 
building. This subsequent process is even more 
novel and interesting than that just described. 
The upper floor of the warehouse is traversed in 
every direction by belts or bands revolving on 
pulleys, driven by small hydraulic engines. 
These bands, which are composed of india- 
rubber and canvas amalgamated, are from 16 in. 
to 18 in. in width, and about j in. in thickness. 
A sort of “mouthpiece” is fitted on to the 
bottom of the hopper containing the particular 
kind of grain to be distributed; and by this 
means it is thrown on the band revolving under- 
neath, in an even and continuous stream, and in 
sufficient quantity to keep the bucket going 
regularly between the well and tower, with its 
load of a ton every three-quarters of a minute. 
The grain is carried forward on the band at a 
very considerable speed; and by the introduc. 
tion of what is called the discharging or 
throwing-off apparatus, which can be attached 
at pleasure, it can be deposited in any section of 
the top floor, or diverted down shoots, which 
carry it to any of the numerous floors under. 
neath. These warehouses in Liverpool have 
been in operation about three years. The 
machinery, which is of a very simple but effec- 
tive character, was supplied by the firm of Sir 
W. Armstrong, of the Elswick Works, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne; and the system is stated to be superior 
to that in operation at Chicago, where “ grain- 
elevators” are quite an institution. The capa- 
city of the Liverpool warehouse is something 
like 40,000 tons. 








THE COST OF ASSOCIATED HOMES. 


Wir reference to observations that have been 
made as to Associated Homes obtained by co- 
operation, Mr. W. Morrison, as a director of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, has 
addressed a communication to the Co-operative 
News, giving some useful information touching 
the cost of such buildings. 

‘“‘T think [he says] that our operations have 
covered a sufficient extent, both of area and ex- 
penditure, to afford a trustworthy basis for cal- 
culation, as according to out last-balance-sheet 
our completed buildings are in eleven different 
localities, from Greenwich to Pimlico, and our 
expenditure on sites and buildings amounts to 
the sum of 212,1751. The accommodation pro- 
vided suits the industrial classes in London, for 
we have a very small proportion of unoccupied 
tenements, and in our last completed block 
in George-street, Grosvenor-square, where the 
rooms are not yet dry enough for immediate 
occupation, we have already received 180 appli- 
cations for thirty-eight tenements. These blocks 
vary in height from three to eight stories, and 
consist of “tenements,” each tenement having 
its own outer door opening into the street, or on 
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to a common staircase; the number of rooms 
in each tenement varying from two to five 
(counting as one room a kitchen with copper, 
dust-shoot, and water-closet).” 

“JT will first take our leasehold buildings, 
erected on building leases. In these cases the 
cost of the site takes the form of an annual rent, 
and does‘not appear in the following lines, which, 
however, include every other item of cost,— 
legal charges, draining, laying on gas and water, 
paving and making or repairing roads. In the 
case of three blocks, containing 1,050 rooms, I 
find the cost was 48,0061. or about 411. per 
room. In these cases the block contained 
dwelling-rooms alone, and no shops. 

In the case of two blocks on freehold land, 
containing 216 rooms, all being dwelling-rooms, 
the cost was 11,120l., or about 511. per room. 
This includes all charges, as before, as well as 
the cost of the land. 

The other buildings erected by the company 
are either built on a large estate, purchased in 
Bethnal Green, where it would be difficult to 
apportion exactly the share of the cost of site to 
each particular building, or have shops on the 
ground-floor, which will disturb the calculation 
of the cost per dwelling-room; but the figures 
given above are large enough to deduce a fair 
average. 

In applying them to the employment of 
co-operative funds in the erection of blocks of a 
similar character, co-operators must recollect 
that, with the advancing cost of labour, building 
prices must advance also. On the other hand, 
building is cheaper in the provinces than in 
London, and the cost of freehold or leasehold 
land lower. 

There seems to be no better mode of investing 
the surplus funds of a co-operative society than 
in the erection of dwellings for its members. It 
is an investment at home; the expenditure can 
be directed and controlled day by day by the 
committee of management; the proper cost in 
each locality can be easily ascertained, and a 
little care in supervision is a complete protection 
against gross fraud. The Act of last session 
has removed all legal impediments. 

I confess that when I hear of large sums of 
money being invested in foreign bonds, or in the 
securities of companies at home, by committees 
of management, I do not feel quite comfortable. 
One has heard of so many shrewd men of the middle 
class being bamboozled by adroit rogues in com- 
panies, one knows so many cases of State 
repudiation of debts, that one cannot hope for 
immunity from similar misfortunes on the part 
of co-operators. I should like to see their spare 
funds kept at home within their own control, and 
employed in building or in pushing co-operative 
production at their own doors.” 








AID TO TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


In a paper on the “ Aspects and Prospects of 
Technical Education,’ read by Dr. John Yeats 
at the Social Science Association, on the 19th 
ultimo, the reader said,—It seems to me only 
just that when the State disburses money, the 
State should also undertake and be hound to see 
that the object. for which the disbursement was 
made is fully attained; and this can be done in 
no way so effectually as by demanding of every 
pupil, male or female, frequenting a State-sub- 
sidized place of instruction, be it school, college, 
or university, a minimum of attainments, 
graduated according to circumstances, but 
insisted on before he or she commences an 
independent career. 

Time “will not permit, or I would gladly 
recount what a society akin to ours has accom- 
plished in Holland. It has lately promoted a 
technical exhibition; it has long had night 
schools or technical schools in every principal 
town and village; it has elevated a race of 
depressed and dispirited technici, and made of 
them a contented thriving community. Cannot 
our own society accomplish something too? 

What has been done or written, especially of 
late, to diffuse amongst our own artizans, in a 
popular form, the triumphs of mind over 
matter? Lord Brougham wrote, years ago, a 
celebrated essay on the ‘‘ Pleasures and Advan. 
tages of Science,” but a second is very much 
needed. It seems to me that amongst the most 
urgent literary wants of late have been accounts 
of the raw materials of industry; sketches of 
the development of skilled labour; the story of 
the growth of trade, &c. Having been at work 
in these matters during many years I can say no 
more of them myself, but recommend abler men 
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to take them up, and particularly on behalf of 
this great Class V., the technici, to prepare :— 

(a.) An exposition of the successful applica- 
tions of technical knowledge during the last half 
century. f 

(b.) Some account of the prizes still open to 
competition, such as the premiums of the Society 
of Arts, the Queen’s prizes, &c. 

(c.) An essay on the national danger of 
neglect of science, and the reasons for the 
asserted security and superiority existing on the 
Continent. 

(d.) A fair statement of the advantages and 
disadvantages existing among foreign artizans. 
The Gewerbswesen. 

(e.) A comparative view of ancient guilds and 
modern trade-unions, raising the question of 
apprenticeships. 

(f.) An abstract of the best-known organisa- 
tions of industry in our country, such as those 
of Messrs. Bliss & Son. 

(g.) The same drawn from Continental sources : 
French, Dutch, German, the Handwerksbloci, 
and others. 

(h.) Popular treatises on what is known in 
Germany as Erdkunde, Waarenkunde, Werk- 
zeugkunde, Handwerkskunde, and Handelswis- 
senschaft. 








DAMP WALLS: GROUND DAMP. 


“A. B.” should drain the site of the house. 
Isolate the same from the adjoining land in the 
following manner :—All round the four sides of 
the building, and from 6 ft. to 10 ft. from the 
walls, construct an ordinary land-drain in the most 
careful manner, with sole-tile at bottom, filling up 
the trench with bushes, turf, and gravel. Thisdrain 
should start at one corner, level with underside 
of footings, and be laid with a fall of 1 in 100, or 
more, to the opposite diagonal corner into a 
well. The writer has obtained a dry site in the 
wettest clays and a good supply of water by 
these means. The site may be left to take care 
of itself; but, to make doubly sure, sink a well 
8 ft. deep in the centre of basement, and lead 
the drain-pipes spoken of into it, laid in gravel. 
In some cases this well will be four” . applied 
with water ; in others perfectly dry 


Valuable hints are readily given in the Builder. 
It is to be regretted that the recipients fail to 
communicate at a later period the success or 
failure of the remedies suggested, consequently 
much experience is lost. ‘Twelve months hence 
let us hope “ A. B.” will profit by this hint, and 
favour us with the result. A. Z. 








THE BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE BILL. 


Tue Birmingham Sewerage Bill is important 
alike in the locality to which it relates, the 
objects it proposes to accomplish, and the means 
proposed to be adopted for the accomplishment 
of such objects. The framers of the Bill cannot 
be congratulated upon the breadth of view or 
vigour with which they grapple with this great 
work. The Bill is a bundle of pottering, palter- 
ing, huxtering expedients, rather than a fulcrum 
for the effectual uprooting and removal of an 
evil, and its conversion into good. The Bill con- 
tains fifty-two sections, and is to give extended 
powers to the corporation as the sewer authority 
for the borough, for making further provisions 
for its sanitary condition. The corporation pro- 
pose that they should have powers to take lands, 
to agree for easements, to construct works, stop 
up roads, and exercise other important functions, 
They may collect, store, deposit, precipitate, 
filter, disinfect, deodorize, defecate, and distri- 
bute for irrigation or fertilisation, the liquid 
sewage of the town. They may supply such 
sewage to occupiers by agreement, and may 
recover penalties from persons using it without 
agreement. The manufacture of valuable sale- 
able sewage, rather than the thorough cleansing 
of the town, seems the paramount object of the 
Bill. Unauthorised drains must not discharge 
into the sewers, and no matters may be passed 
into them that are injurious to vegetation. 
Manufacturing chemists, galvanizers, and wire- 
drawers, are specially interdicted from using the 
sewers as a means of getting rid of their waste 
products. By passing into the sewers matters 
injurious to vegetation they will be liable to a 
penalty of 20l., and a fine of 40s. per day for 
every day that the offence is continued after 
notice. Curiously enough, while thus careful to 
exclude from the sewers matters “injurious to 
vegetation,” the occupiers of premises having 
water-closets are to be encouraged (?) by a fine 





of 10s. per annum for each closet. The powers 
asked for in the Bill include provisions for 
borrowing 300,0001. by mortgage on sewerage, 
for raising money by annuities, and to order 
alterations as to the construction, cleansing, and 
removal of the contents of middens, cess- 
pools, privies, and water-closets ; but how does 
the Bill provide for abolishing middens, cesspools, 
or privies P 








NEW CITY AND COUNTY ASYLUM, 
HEREFORD. 


Tus establishment, of which we give a plan 
and view, was determined upon in 1868, when a 
limited competition took place, and the design of 
Mr. Robert Griffiths, the county surveyor of 
Stafford, was selected. 

The building is now nearly completed. The 
main front is nearly due south, and the 
principal approach is arranged so that the 
several exercising yards will not be over- 
looked, or the patients disturbed or annoyed 
by persons frequenting the asylum. In the 
basement of the administration block, in the 
centre, are the boilers for the purpose of pro- 
viding steam for cooking and hot water for heat- 
ing the corridors of the several blocks and recre- 
ation-hall and chapel. The chimney stack is 
kept as far as possible from the airing-courts, 
and the kitchen and other flues,—usually a 
source of great annoyance,—are carried into it. 
By this means the yards and buildings are as 
free as possible from soot. Here also is a pas- 
sage connecting the two sides of the asylum, for 
the purpose of enabling the clothes to be taken 
from the men’s side to the washhouse without 
having to pass out of doors, or crowding the 
general passage on the ground-floor. 

On the ground-floor the principal entrance will 
be found in the centre of the north side, con- 
nected only by a ground-story passage with the 
administration block, and by corridors at right 
angles with the main building. Adjacent to the 
entrance the following accommodation is pro- 
vided :—Porter’s day and bed room, superin- 
tendent’s room, waiting-room, clerk’s office, with 
fireproof closet, stairs to committee-room, and 
steward’s rooms, patients’ visiting-rooms—one 
for each sex. Over this part, on the first floor are 
the committee-room and waiting-room, with 
w.c. attached, and the steward’s bedrooms. The 
matron’s and assistant surgeon’s rooms, dis- 
pensary, &c., are to the right and left of the 
recreation-hall, with bedrooms for each on the 
first floor. The general store-room is of large 
dimensions, subdivided by partitions, for classi- 
fying the goods. It has a steward’s office in the 
centre, and distribution-rooms at eaeh end in 
connexion with the corridors to the male and 
female sides of the building, and with kitchen 
offices. 

The administration block is central in position, 
between the store-room and dining-hall, and con- 
sists of kitchen, scullery, servants’ hall, cooks’ 
room, bread-room, larders, and dairy. A ser- 
ving-room and scullery are provided between the 
dining-hall and kitchen. Over this portion are 
the servants’ bedrooms, approached by separate 
stairs. 

The dining and recreation hall, with the chapel 
over, are in the centre of the south front. 

To the east and west of the dining-hall is the 
Asylum proper,—the males on one side, and the 
females on the other, but separated from the parts 
already described by fire-proof corridors and 
staircases, and two lofty water-towers. There are 
two blocks, with exercising galleries, 12 ft. wide, 
on each side of the hall, with day-rooms, single 
rooms, dormitories, lavatories, and store-rooms, 
the attendants’ rooms being so placed as to give 
complete supervision. The baths and lavatories 
are in a separate block at the rear, concealed by 
a passage, with windows on both sides, so as to 
cut off any disagreeable or injurious effluvium 
from the main block. 

The above description applies also to the upper 
floors. 

To the north of the Asylum proper, and to the 
east of the principal entrance, are the various 
workshops, bakery, &c.; a shoe-room and lava- 
tory for ‘men returning from field labour ; and 
a small day-room and dormitory for the working 
patients. Here also are the brewhouse, dirty 
clothes wash-house and drying closet, and dead- 
house. 

A similar block to the west contains the 
laundry, wash-house, receiving and distribution 
rooms, and day-room, dormitory, and kitchen for 
the women engaged in this department. 

The walls of the airing-courts are built in an 





excavation, with sloping sides, so that the coping 
is only 3 ft. above the level of the courts, thus 
doing away with anything -like a prison effect, 
and creating as little sense of confinement as 
possible.* 

Ventilation is secured by means of flues and - 
shafts in connexion with extraction towers, 
furnished with a gas apparatus, to secure an 
outward current of air. 

The superintendent’s house is to the west of 
the Asylum, near the entrance lodge, which is an 
obvious advantage. At the same time there is 
less disturbance of the patients than there would 
be if it were in the centre of the south front. 

The general walling is of red bricks, made on 
the site, relieved with white bricks, in bands, 
strings, door, and window heads, with blue brick 
plinths, and a sparing use of stone from the 
Grinshill and Bath quarries. 

The ground-floor joists are of English oak, and 
all the other timber for carpentry of Baltic red 
fir. The floors of corridors, single rooms, day- 
rooms, and dormitories, are laid with English 
oak. The whole of the roofs are covered with 
Bangor slates, and the hips and ridges also with 
slate rolls. 

The two towers shown in our view to east ané 
west of the recreation-hall are each fitted with a 
cast-iron water-tank, and the water is pumped 
into them by a steam engine fixed in the basement 
under the brewhouse, and every portion of the 
building is supplied with water from these 
towers. 

With regard to heating, all the day-rooms, 
galleries, and dormitories have open fireplaces, 
in addition to those portions heated by hos 
water. 

Gasworks have been erected on the site, as 
the distance (three miles) was too far to bring 
the gas from Hereford. 

The accommodation is as follows :— 


Block No. 1, men’s side, west of dining-hall... 109. 
PIOCK NOG De sssccrsccaceseesssccssenncsecessensesesteseess 


WOPKSHOP BlOCK ......:cccessccocsscvercasesveesesecers 20 
, 218 

Women’s side the same..........cscrccceccrsssceees 218 
OER ic covcessccassccactes 436 


The contract was taken by Mr. James Clutter- 
buck, of Gloucester, at somewhat over 41,0001. ; 
but this did not include fittings, airing-court 
walls, forming of roads, yards, and approaches, 
engineering, or gasworks, which will bring the 
amount to about 55,0001. 

Messrs. Goddard & Massing, of Nottingham, 
have carried out the heating and engineering 
works; and Mr. Bower, of St. Neots, the gas- 
works; Mr. Charles Smith was clerk of the 
works; and, as before stated, the architect is 
Mr. Robert Griffiths, of Stafford, who has re-. 
cently erected the New Cheshire Asylum, near 
Macclesfield, and is about to commence one for 
the county of Northampton. 








REFERENCES. 
1, Dining and Recreation} 40. Receiving-room, 
Hail, 41. Bath-room. 
2. Matron. 42. Dust. 
3. Assistant Surgeon. 43. Lavatory. 
4, Dispensary. 44, Washhouse. 
5. Serving-room, 45. Drying-horse. 
6. Scullery, 46, Laundry. 
7. Kitchen, 47, Private Washhouse. 
8. Area. 48, Dirty Clothes Wash- 
9. Cook’s Room. house. 
10. Bread-room, 49, eevee sors. 
11, Pantry. 50. Dead-house. 
12. Dairy. 51. Post-mortem, 
13. Servants’ Hall, 52. Stall Stable. 
14, Larder. 53, Coach-house and Har- 
15. Kitchen Court. ness, 
16. Stores. 54, Hay. 
17. Weighing-room. 55. Brew-house. 
18. Distributing-room, 56. Shoe-room, 
19. Covered Way. 57. Shoemaker’s Shop. 
20. Passage. 58. Tailor’s Shop, 
21. Corridor, 59. Flour-store. 
22. Office, 60. Bakehouse. 
23. Visitors. 61. Plumber’s Shop. 
24, Clerk, 62. Carpenter’s Shop. 
25. Waiting-room. 63. Smith’s Shop, 
26. Superintendent, 64, Iron-store, 
27. Porter. 65. Coals, 
28. Bed-room, 66. Coal-shoot. 
29. Safe. 67. Ashes, 
30. Sun-shade, 68. Wood, 
31. Slope. 69. Closet. 
32. Attendant. 70. Vestibule. 
33, Attendant’s Bed-room, | 71. Hall. 
34, Single Room. 72. Principal Stairs. 
35. Padded Room, 73. Dining-room, 
36. Day-room, 74, Drawing-room. 
37. Lift. 75. Study. 
38. Dormitory. 76, China-closet. 
39, Sewing-room, 77. Back Entrance, 





* The view and plan do not quite agree as to the posi- 
tion of the enclosing walls; the arrangement shown by 
plan is that adopted, 
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THE CITY AND COUNTY ASYLUM, HEREFORD.——Plan of Ground Floor. 
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THE NEW LAW COURTS. 


Mr. C. BenTINcK, in the House of Commons, 
in prefacing a question that stood upon the paper 
in his name upon the subject of the new design 
for the Courts of Justice, said that on the 
21st ult. he had asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether her Majesty’s Government 
approved the designs which were stated to have 
been accepted, and that the right hon. gentle- 
man had stated that he did not approve those 
designs. He understood that during the vacation 
certain alterations had been made in these de- 
signs, and wished now to ask the right hon. 
gentleman whether that were the case; and, if 
so, whether he would consent to exhibit the 
altered plans in the library of the House of 
Commons, or elsewhere within the precincts of 
the Palace of Westminster, for the inspection of 
members of that House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that, 
although the plans had been exhibited in the 
library of the House for several weeks during 
last session, the House could not be brought to 
pronounce an opinion upon them. Under these 
circumstances he did not know what good pur- 
pose could: be derived from exhibiting them 
again, especially as the works were now proceed. 
ing under them. 

Mr. C. Bentinck gave notice that he should 
call attention to this subject on a future day, 
and move a resolution in reference to it. 








THE REBUILDING OF GLOBE BRIDGE, 
AT PECKHAM. 


THE Vestry of the parish of St. Giles, 
Camberwell, have, within the last two or three 
weeks, been receiving fresh tenders for the 
intended new bridge at Peckham, to carry the 
Commercial-road, Peckham, over the Grand 
Surrey Canal; and at the meeting of the vestry, 
last week, the tenders, eight in number, were 
opened, when it appeared that they varied in 
amount from 3,350l. to 2,5001., the lowest two 
being that of Mr. J. Brown, of Disan-road, New 
Cross, 2,6101.; and that of Messrs. Peach, 
Brothers, Loddon, Norfolk, 2,5001. The vestry 
decided to accept the tender of Messrs. Peach, 
Brothers, subject to the approval of the sureties, 
and in the event of their not being satisfactory, 
that the tender of Mr. Brown be accepted, with 
a like proviso. The present bridge is only 12 ft. 
wide, and quite inadequate to accommodate the 
existing traffic. The new structure, which has 
been designed by Mr. James Dredge, of Bucking- 
ham-street, Adelphi, will be constructed of 
wrought-iron arched girders, resting on brick 
abutments. The span will be 27 ft. 4 in. and 
the width of the roadway the same as that of 
the approaches on the other side, namely, 40 ft. 








IRRIGATION IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


AT a recent meeting, the paper read was 
“On the Value of Water, and its Storage 
and Distribution in Southern India,” by Mr. 
George Gordon, giving an account of the ancient 
native and the modern systems, under the two 
heads of tank and channel irrigation. The value 
of water to the cultivator was shown, first, by 
contrasting the yield of dry crops with that of 
rice and sugar-cane, from actual experiments. 
From these it appeared that the net profit 
per acre on dry crops was 8s. 2}d.; on rice, 
41. 16s. 10}d.; and on sugar-cane, 181. 6s. 6d. 
In the two last cases, a very low rate for the 
water was assumed, viz.: 12s. per acre for each 
crop of rice, and 24s. per acre for each crop of 
Sugar-cane, as provisionally paid by Government. 
A comparison between dry crops and rice, and 
dry crops occasionally flooded, was then made, 
based on the average price of grain extending 
over five years, and deducting one-fourth from 
the gross value of the crop in the case of dry 
crops, and one-sixth in the case of wet crops, to 
cover loss in bad years. Without deducting the 
water-rate, the difference in the net value of the 
crops was as follows :—Between dry crops and 
rice, taking the most unfavourable comparison, 
25s. 7d.; between dry crops and the same occa- 
sionally irrigated, 30s. 8d.; and between two 
dry crops and sugar-cane (which occupied ten 
months of the year), 81. 2s. 8d. But if water was 
stored, so as to allow a second crop of rice to be 
grown, the advantages were nearly doubled. 
The author then showed that, provided a water- 
rate proportioned to the value of the water was 
fixed, irrigation would benefit the cultivator to 





the extent of 8s. 6d., or 50 per cent., and yielda 
gross return on the outlay of 14s. 9d. per acre; 
and if water were stored for a second crop, the 
gain to the cultivator would be 19s. 9d., or more 
than 100 per cent., and the return to the agency 
supplying the water 37s. 3d. per acre, the culti- 
vator not having to expend any capital in im- 
provements. Of the 37s. 3d. per acre profit, 
22s. 6d. was about the sum due to the storage of 
water, supposing such storage works to be added 
to distribution works already constructed. It 
was shown that the cost of large works of irri- 
gation might be safely reckoned at 71. per acre 
on an average, or 81. 15s. if 5 per cent. on one- 
half the capital for ten years during construction 
were added. If the profits made by the appli- 
cation of the water were divided, in the propor- 
tion of one-third to the cultivator and two- 
thirds to the agency supplying the water, works 
of channel irrigation would benefit the culti- 
vator, as above stated, to the extent of 50 per 
cent., and yield a net return of 7°4 per cent. on 
the capital expended. With respect to the cost 
of tanks, the author gave some figures to show 
that the construction of flat country tanks of 
the second class, or even of the third class, 
would offer a very doubtful return, although in 
some cases it might pay the cultivators to con- 
struct them. Great profits had been made by 
Government in several cases by restoring or 
repairing tanks and also channels which had 
become ruined; such net profits amounting to 
from 10 per cent. to 45 per cent., and in one 
instance, which was cited, to 250 per cent. The 
construction of large storage reservoirs would, 
the author considered, return a very large per- 
centage on the outlay. 








WHERE DOES THE MUD COME FROM? 


Srr,—Will you allow me to suggest through 
your columns that this is a question which may 
well engage the attention of those who have the 
charge of our thoroughfares ; for if the following 
theory be correct, our tempers as well as our 
pockets are likely to be sorely tried, owing to 
the general road-repairs that will before long 
have to be undertaken throughout London ? 

I do not apply the question to macadamised 
roads, but to those that are covered with blocks 
of granite, as also to the footways. It does not 
seem to me so much a case of granite versus 
asphalte as that of bad workmanship in regard 
to the laying of the former; for a somewhat 
close attention to the matter has convinced me 
that by far the greater part of the mud that has 
been of late daily carted away consists of the 
very subsoil on which the granite blocks and 
pavement rest, and which, owing to the ill-laying 
of the stones and the badness in quality of the 
material used for binding them together, natu- 
rally, after a lengthened period of wet weather, 
becomes thoroughly saturated, and finds its way 
to the surface. If this be so, what can we other- 
wise expect than during a continuance of fine 
weather to find our streets sinking in all direc- 
tions, owing to this displacement as well as con- 
traction of the remaining soil? There can be 
no question that during the late bad weather 
asphalte has fairly maintained its ground in 
public estimation, both as regards cleanliness and 
safety,—for footways especially,—and that bad 
workmanship will have to answer for all the 
miseries that have yet been endured and are still 
in store for us. The finest piece of granite 
road-laying in London is to be seen on the 
Holborn Viaduct and in the adjacent streets, and 
their extreme freedom from dirt during the late 
trying weather, as compared with other parts of 
the City also placed under the charge of street 
orderlies, is sufficient proof of what might be 
done, if only there were the will, to remove from 
London the reproach that attaches to it from the 
neglected state of its thoroughfares. 

C. E. 








THE NEW ST. JAMES’S HOTEL, DERBY. 


THE new St. James’s Hotel, erected by the 
St. James’s Hotel Company (Limited), and 
situated in the Corn Market and St. James’s- 
street, Derby, has been opened to the general 
public. 

The hotel contains on the attic floor thirty-two 
bedrooms, and on the second floor about the 
same number, with two sitting-rooms, bath- 
rooms, and all requisite accommodation. On the 
first floor, facing the street, is a large room, 
which is proposed to be used as a ladies’ coffee- 
room; there is a bath-room, &c., adjoining. A 
corridor leads to a good-sized dining-room, and 


four other private sitting-rooms. On the landing 
are first-class private sitting and bed rooms. At 
the back, but leading from the principal stair. 
case, is an assembly-room (to be called the St. 
James’s Hall) ; attached is a serving-room, and 
on the same floor are stock or show rooms. On 
the ground-floor is a spacious entrance, leading 
from St. James’s-street, with a coffee-room on 
the right-hand side, and on the other side is 
another large room for commercial gentlemen, 
with a luggage-room and offices adjoining. In 
front is'the bar, with still-room and smoking- 
room. The principal entrances are provided 
from the Corn Market and St. James’s-street, 
with access through an outer hall, covered with 
an ornamental iron and glass roof, which is to be 
fitted up and used asa lounge. The manager’s 
room is central, and the bar commands a view 
of all the entrances. Speaking-tubes and bells 
communicate from the managing department to 
all parts of the premises. The inner halls are 
paved with encaustic tiles. The staircase is 
close to all the entrances, but not in the way of 
any, being in an inner hall. It is of stone to the 
first floor, and continued the same size to the 
attics, with iron scrollwork in the place of 
balusters, and mahogany handrail. On the first 
landing is a broad mirror, from the floor to the 
ceiling, facing the first flight of stairs. On the 
newel post at the bottom is a large figure in 
bronze supporting a clock. A hydraulic lift is 
placed between the kitchen and manager’s room, 
and works from the basement to the attics. The 
kitchen, servants’ hall, and working offices are 
spacious, and fitted up effectively. The back or 
kitchen court is covered with a glass and wood 
roof. The basement is divided into cellars under 
all the hotel. Housemaids’ closets, with hot and 
cold water and soft water, are provided on each 
floor. Attached to the hotel also is to be pro- 
vided a luncheon-bar or restaurant, with lounge, 
smoking and billiard rooms, and necessary offices 
Spirit vaults adjoin the gateway to the stables. 

The architects for this pile of buildings are 
Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, Derby; and the 
builder is Mr. Dusautoy. 








LEAKY SEWERS. 


Ir is obvious that if the sewer inquired about 
by “B. A.,” in the Builder for February 24th, 
although built in only 4}- inch brickwork, 
be laid in soil only “rather damp” no leakage 








ought to take place; but if the 2-feet barrel- 
drain be laid entirely, or even partially, below 
the water level in the land, and consequently 
always exposed to water, it is impossible to say 
what quantity of water might percolate through 
such a slight thickness of brickwork. A great 
deal would depend upon the description of bricks 
used and the length of the sewer. If there were 
any junctions prepared for fature extensions, 
but not at present made effectually water-tight, 
a still larger quantity of water might enter than 
was due to the percolation through the brick. - 
work of the sewer. Q. E. D. 








ECONOMY IN THE LEAMINGTON 
KITCHEN RANGE. 


In recording my treatment of this range, it 
may be well to say a few words about its con- 
struction and usual action. With a very small 
fireplace, it has to heat water, a large oven, and 
a hot-plate for cooking; the bottom of the 
grate is double, reducing still more the apparent 
space for fuel. The upper (or real) bearing 
bars are framed together and stand separately 
about 14 in. or 2 in. over the lower bars. When 
the half-door of the fire is shut, the draught is 
intense, and as I have heard it said “you can 
burn away any quantity of coal you please,” it 
is very difficult to restrict your servant to the: 
use of coke. 

In practice, as may be supposed, the fire is 
very apt to go out suddenly; and not only so, 
but the false bottom soon wants renewing, and 
you also find that the range must be disused 
once a year or oftener, to replace a burnt-out 
burr. 

Having had my full share of all these draw- 
backs in a grate, of which I admit the general 
excellence, it occurred to me that by putting a 
solid 2-inch burr in the place of the false 
bottom, I should check the excessive draught, 
and retain much general heat. This has com- 
pletely answered, and during three years no 
burr has yet had to be renewed. The fire is 
much more enduring, and we can allow some 
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coal to be occasionally added to the coke 
without grumbling; there is no want of heat, 
for we have had to caution our servant against 
overheating the plate. 

I have been told that in Birmingham it is not 
an uncommon practice to mould some tempered 
fire-clay into the bottom of ordinary fireplaces, 
and I would admit this to be an improvement 
upon the sheet-iron, and of course a step in the 
right direction. Allow me to add in reference 
to my former letter, that the poker should be 
made a little more pointed than is usual. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Ipswich.—A meeting of the master builders 
has been held to consider a circular received 
from the committee of workmen formed on the 
previous week, asking for the concession of the 
nine-hours system. After some discussion, it 
was unanimously resolved not to accede to the 
request of the men, as it was considered pre- 
judicial both to the workmen and to the public. 

Wolverhampton.—- Nine years ago, after a 
series of ruinous strikes in the building trade at 
Wolverhampton, both masters and men resolved 
to refer their differences for the future to Mr. 
Rupert Kettle. An arbitration board was ap- 
pointed, and has existed in the trade ever since. 
The last agreement between masters and men 
was come to after arbitration had endured for 
four years, and the men, thinking that the time 
had come for a change, in the direction of the 
nine-hours system, gave notice to arbitrate the 
point, and a meeting of the board of arbitration 
was fixed to be held for legislation upon the 
subject. Mr. Burkitt, the secretary of the 
board, gave the usual notices to the different 
branches embraced in the movement; and the 
arbitrator, Mr. Kettle, together with certain of 
the masters and men, were present in the 
Quarter Sessions Court of the Town-hall, the 
use of which had been lent for the purpose by 
the mayor of the borough. It was then found 
that Mr. Lovatt, one of the principal employers, 
could not attend ; and it further transpired that 
the notice to the bricklayers, though it had been 
left at their club-house, had not been called for, 
and that, therefore, the bricklayers were un- 
represented. These causes combined to make 
an adjournment of the conference necessary. 
Before, however, the adjournment took place, 
some conversation ensued, in which the very 
great benefits that had resulted from arbitration 
in the Wolverhampton building trades were 
admitted by masters and men alike; and Mr. 
Kettle said that, in all his experience of arbitra- 
tion, he had never known a case in which the 
men had not abided by the rules in the utmost 
possible good faith. 

Walsall.—At a meeting of the operative 
carpenters and joiners, it was unanimously 
resolved to request the employers to concede 
the nine-hours system. It was also resolved 
that the wages for day-work should be 6}d. per 
hour, and that overtime should be paid time and 
a half; and that during the winter season the 
men employed on buildings should be paid the 
same as those employed in the workshop. 

Deddington.—A meeting of more than thirty 
of the principal employés of Messrs. Franklin, 
builders, has been held, to discuss the hours of 
labour on a Saturday, which have hitherto been 
from six a.m. until five p.m., the employés feeling 
somewhat aggrieved that their time for cessation 
of labour is not at one o’clock on a Saturday, 
similarly to most of the large firms in Oxford and 
Banbury. After considerable discussion it was 
unanimously agreed that a deputation wait upon 
Messrs. Franklin, and urge them to agree to 
close their establishment like their neighbours, 
and this without any deduction on account of 
wages. It has since been understood that 
Messrs. Franklin have proposed that their 
employés working out of the town may leave off 
work on Saturdays at one o’clock, and those in 
the town at three o’clock, to commence the first 
Saturday in May. Messrs. Franklin’s employés 
had a meeting, and consented to Messrs. Frank- 
lin’s proposal. 

Wednesbury. — Messrs. Stevenson & Son, 
painters, decorators, &c., have made an un- 
solicited offer to the workmen in their employ 
of an advance of 2s. per week in their rate of 
wages, and a reduction in the hours of labour, 
viz., to leave work at two o’clock on Saturday, 
instead of four, to commence on the 1st of April. 
The offer was accepted. 

Gloucester.—The United Trades’ Committee 
of Masons, Bricklayers, Carpenters, Plasterers, 


and Labourers have addressed a circular to the 
master builders and contractors of Gloucester 
and its vicinity, requesting them to adopt the 
nine - hour day’s work, receiving the same 
amount of wages now received for sixty hours ; 
and that this concession come into force on the 
first Monday in April in the present year. 

Edinburgh.—The plasterers’ labourers of Edin- 
burgh came out on strike, owing to the refusal 
of their employers to grant their demand of 2s. 
per week on their pay. The strike is general in 
the city so far as the labourers are concerned ; 
and the master plasterers, who explain that only 
ten weeks ago they voluntarily advanced the 
labourers’ wages 2s. weekly, and that now a 
similar advance is asked, are apparently deter- 
mined not to give way. The late advance spoken 
of by the masters raised the rate of the labourers’ 
wages, for thirty-nine hours’ work, to 11. weekly 
—the skilled labour of the plasterers for the 
same time being paid at 11. 2s. 9d. 


on the Clyde. A mass meeting of the workmen, at 


been held, to consider the terms of compromise 
offered by the masters, namely, a reduction of 
the working hours to fifty-four per week, and an 
increase of wages to the extent of 5 per cent. 
Delegates from the various establishments re- 
ported that, except in one case, the men had de- 
cided to reject the terms offered by the masters, 
and ultimately the meeting resolved, all but 
unanimously, to adhere to the original demand 
for a reduction of hours to fifty-one per week, 
with an increase in the rate of wages. The men 
employed at one of the shipbuilding establish- 
ments had already gone out on strike, when the 
masters came to an arrangement with the men, 
virtually agreeing to the nine-hours system. 

Wantage.—The first really useful advantage 
of the nine-hour day’s work seems to have been 
taken at Wantage. The adoption of the nine 
hours in this town by Messrs. Gibbons, and at 
Challow by Messrs. Nalder, has given their 
numerous employés much spare time ; hence the 
necessity of establishing classes by which im- 
provement of the mind may be obtained, has 
been taken into consideration. The town-hall 
has been completely filled with a most attentive 
audience, composed for the most part of me- 
chanics and artizans, to hear a lecture by Mr. 
Buckmaster, who insisted that scientific know- 
ledge was indispensable to the artizan and 
mechanic in pursuit of their respective callings. 
The lecturer illustrated some of the more 
abstruse parts of his lecture by diagrams and by 
humorous conversations which he had had with 
those who considered themselves perfectly 
masters of their work. Classes will be formed 
as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made, 








A NEAT INSCRIPTION. 


Tar chancel of Whittingham Church, North- 
umberland, lately rebuilt from the designs 
of Mr. F. R. Wilson, is now adorned with the 
following inscription by Lord Ravensworth, 
incised upon a brass plate :— 


Cancellum 
Hujus veteris ecclesiz 
Pietate majorum extructum 
Recentiori manu infeliciter reparatum 
Henrieus Thomas Baro de Ravensworth 
In honorem DEI 
Sumptibus suis restituendum curavit 
A.D, MDCCCLXXI. 








SCHOOL PLANS: LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


THE sub-committee on school plans state in 
their report that the best number for a class is 
30, and that the number ought in no case to ex- 
ceed 40, The schools (except the infant school) 
should be arranged or graded according to the 
Government standards. 


When a section in any school belonging to one standard 
numbers sixty children it may be conveniently divided into 
two classes, for each of which a.class-room should be pro- 
vided, but so that the two class-rooms may be thrown into 
one for the use of the whole section collectively when 
required, care being taken that the partition between the 
two rooms be such as to exclude or sufficiently to deaden 
in each room the sound from the other. In graded schools 
the area of the class-rooms should be calculated at nine 
square feet per scholar. The total area for general school 
and class-rooms together should be on the scale of ten 
square feet per scholar, The gallery in the general school- 
room should be constructed for two-thirds of the whole 
number of scholars, In any p intended for fewer than 
1,000 children, the senior schools for boys and girls se 
rately would be too small. Therefore, in groups intended 
for less than 1,000, the departments heunete three only, 





—infants’, boys’, and girls’, The majority of the com- 


Glasgow.—A great strike lately appeared immi- | F 
nent in the ship-building and engineering trades the schedule for presentation at the next Conference, 


which from 10,000 to 12,000 were present, had | 





| 
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mittee suggest that in a group of schools intended for 
1,000 or more there should be four pe rege ga 
infants, junior mixed, senior boys, and senior girls. After 
illustrating the principle of division: recommended, the 
committee suggest plans for the arrangement of infant 
schools, adding that the area of the general school-room 
and of the class-rooms together in infant schools should 
contain in all cases not less than nine square feet per 
scholar. In all the ed schools of the Board, that is, 
in all besides the infant schools, there should be for each 
separate school department a general school-room, the 
area of which is calculated on the scale of four square 
feet for every scholar, and four class-rooms in two pairs, 
one pair for the use of each seetion or standard, and each 
pair capable of being thrown into one room—the area of 
each class-room to be calculated on the scale of nine 
square feet for every scholar in the class, and the number 
in each class to be 30, 35, or 40, according to the numerical 
unit adopted for the school department, 








PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 


Sr1r,—The Conference Committee on Professional 
Charges have issued a proof schedule of charges, con- 
taining certain suggested modifications in the R.1.B.A. 
scale published in 1862, 

As it is the wish of the committee to avail themselves 

f the opinion of architects generally before prvperins 

wi 


you allow me, through the medium of your journal, to 

inform those architects who are not members of the Insti- 

tute, the Association, or other professional societies (who 

will receive copies through their own societies) that on 

ne here a copy of the schedule will be sent to 

them. J. Dovetass Matuews, Acting Secretary. 
9, Conduit-street, 








ST. PAUL’S. 


THE attempt at illuminating the dome of St. 
Paul’s on Tuesday was a failure, as usual; and, 
in order to prevent failures on future occasions, 
it would be as well to try experiments at once, 
so as to be prepared for such occasions ; and the 
experiment I would propose would be to place a 
powerful electric light in the topmost story of 
each of the west towers, and on the summit of 
the dome of St. Paul’s School reflecting upon the 
dome. Additional lights, if necessary and 
effectual, might be placed on the turrets of St. 
Austin’s, Christ’s Church, and St. Mary Mag- 
dalen’s, Fish-street, all directed towards the same 
object. W.S. 








THE PUGIN TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 


From the six candidates who submitted draw- 
ings and testimonials in competition for the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship of 1872, the 
Council of the Institute have elected Mr. John 
Sulman, of Ashburton-road, Addiscombe, subject 
to the usual conditions prescribed in the Pugin 
deed of trust.’ 

The drawings of Mr. Edwin J. Munt were con- 
sidered next in order of merit, and deserving of 
honourable mention. 








LIGHTNING DISCHARGES. 


Srr,—In an article, inserted in the Builder 
(No. 1512), read at a meeting of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society, on the above 
subject, in accounting for the occasionally de- 
structive effect of lightning in buildings sup- 
posed to be protected by lightning-conductors, 
the following passage occurs :—“ It is not sur- 
prising that atmospheric electricity, of a tension 
sufficient to strike through a stratum of air 
several hundred yards thick, should find an 
easier path to the earth by leaping through a 
few feet of air or stone to a great system of gas 
and water mains, extending in large towns for 
miles, than by the short line of metal extended 
in the ground which forms the usual termination 
of a lightning-conductor.” This statement is a 
plausible method of accounting for some of the 
disasters which have occurred from lightning 
discharges, when considered in conjunction with 
some of the accompanying circumstances, in 
observed cases. We cannot dispute facts. But 
it may be asked, How about the element of 
time? for electricity, quickly as it travels, takes 
time to do so. If the conductor has been of 
sufficient capacity in the upper part of its length 
to receive and convey the electric fluid, without 
injury to the building, why should we suppose 
that it should, for any reason whatever, leave 
the conductor, already conveying it, in order to 
strike through “a few feet of air or stone.” 
Unless, indeed, the electric fluid be supposed, if 
we may so speak, to have a preconscious know- 
ledge of the comparatively greater difficulty of 
its course, if it continue its passage along the 
conductor. The writer scarcely considers that 
any supposed previous electric condition, by 
induction or otherwise, of “the water and gas 
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mains” affords a sufficient reply to the objection | 


here brought forward, so long as the conductor | 
is, from its material and size, of sufficient capacity 
to convey the current. . 

The practical value of the suggestions made 
by the writer of the paper in question, I do not 
at all wish to dispute. W.S. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Bridgwater.—The School Board have received 
estimates for the proposed new schools at East- 
over from builders who had been invited to 
furnish them. The highest estimate amounted 
to 2,5001., the next figure was 1,700/., and the 
other estimates amounted to 1,5801., 1,3501., 
1,3201., and 1,280l. respectively. The plans 
were examined in detail, but the consideration of 
them was adjourned. 

Caterham, Surrey.—Mr. Richard Martin, of 
Caterham, has been appointed architect to the 
Caterham School Board. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leeds.—The Church of St. Luke, Beeston. 
hill, has been consecrated. This new structure 
has been erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Adams & Kelly, of Leeds. It is built.of stone. 
The style adopted is the Gothic of the thirteenth 
century. There is a clearstoried nave, with 
north and south aisles, a chancel with aisle on 
the north side, and organ-chamber and vestry on 
the other side. The foundations have been laid for 
a tower and spire. The windows of the aisles 
are coupled, and have lancet heads; those in the 
clearstory have traceried heads ; the east window 
is a five-light one, with tracery, and is filled in 
with stained glass, the gift of Mrs. Beacock; 
and at the west end there are three-light 
windows, with a triple light surmounting. The 
roof of the nave is open to the apex. Interiorly, 
the total length of the church is 110 ft. 6 in., 
the width is 47 ft. 6 in., and the height from 
floor to ridge is 52 ft. The seats are free and 
unappropriated, and afford accommodation to 
700. The total cost has been 3,1801. Messrs. 
Weatherley & Rymer, of York, were the 
contractors. 

East Claydon.—The church at East Claydon, 
which has for years been in a state of dilapida- 
tion and ruin, has been restored, as a mark of 
respect to the rector of the parish. The church 
has undergone a transformation, both exter- 
nally and internally; the only eyesore now 
being the tower, but this, it is hoped, the in- 
habitants themselves will, before long, place in 
a state of decent repair. A new carved oak 
porch replaces a very unpretending erection of 
brick and plaster, which comprised both the 
porch and vestry. The walls have been almost 
entirely restored, being copied as nearly as 
possible from the old. The parapet is new, and 
is of Dulton stone; all the old dressings have 
been restored, assimilating to the old. The earth 
has been lowered to the original foundation line, 
and an underdrain has been inserted to keep the 
foundation dry. The cost of restoring the body 
of the church has been borne by the subscriptions 
to the testimonial fund ; and the chancel by Sir 
H. Verney, bart., M.P. One window on the north 
side of the chancel was perfect, and the others 
were copied from it. The east window is new ; 
is copied from the old one, and is the gift of the 
Rev. W. F. Fremantle; it is said this window 
will, at some future time, be fitted with stained 
glass. The roof has been raised 2 ft. 6 in., in 
order to place the windows in their former posi- 
tion, and has been restored with new oak panel- 
ling, and moulded and carved rails. The floor has 
been raised to its former level, and paved with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles. A sedilia has been 
formed in the south window of the sanctuary, and 
a credence in the north; the latter the architect 
has designed from two stones found embodied in 
the walls. The new prayer-desk is from a 
design by Mr. G. G. Scott. The doorway 
formerly existing in the west end of the 
north wall is re-used for the door leading 
to the vestry, which forms the eastern end of the 
north aisle. The roof is entirely of oak, of the 
Decorated period, with moulded beams, carved 
braces, and moulded rafters. The seats are 
entirely of wainscot. The roof of the nave has 
been raised 2 ft., to clear it from the windows. 
The arch has been restored in its own material. 
All the windows and internal dressings have been 
restored with stone to match the old. The 
original level of the floor, which is paved with 





black and red tiles,. has been retained, The 


whole of the interior of the tower, as far as the 
belfry floor, has been restored with new doors, 
new glazing, and new belfry floor on stone corbels. 
In the chapel there remains a portion of the 
church, evidently of a much earlier period than 
any other part of the building. The work has 
been under the superintendence of Mr. Hanna- 
ford; the builders were Messrs. Mansfield & 
Booth, Buckingham. The sam subscribed for 
the purpose of restoration is about. 1,7001. 

Sutton Coldjield—Measures are now being 
taken for the restoration and enlargement of this 
church ; plans for the purpose having been pre- 
pared by Mr. Thomason, architect, Birmingham. 
The church very much needs the proposed 
restoration. It consists of tower, nave, north 
and south aisles, and chancel, with two side 
chapels, built by Bishop Vesey, the great bene- 
factor of Sutton. At present the tower (blocked 
off from the nave) is used as a vestry; heavy 
galleries disfigure the edifice; and the body of 
the church and the galleries are filled with high 
square pews—of the densest Georgian type,—so 
constructed as to occupy the largest possible 
space, and to afford the least possible room for 
the congregation. These pews ought to give 
accommodation to 790 persons; but, from their 
awkwardness of arrangement, they do not give 
sitting space for more than 460 It is 
proposed to remodel the galleries, toadd a second 
north aisle and vestry, to open the tower into 
the body of the church (so as to serve for an 
entrance and a baptistery), and to replace the 
pews throughout by open seats. In this way 
accommodation will be made for a total of about 
1,0001. The cost of the intended improvements 
will be 2,5001., of which about 1,1001. are already 
offered. 

Langport.—A public meeting has been held in 
furtherance of the restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Huish Episcopi. The chair was taken 
by Capt. Stuckey. It was agreed to confine the 
renovation to the body of the church, the holders 
of the rectorial tithes being liable for the repairs 
of the chancel. A new roof will be required to 
the south transept, and that of the north, which 
is out of order, requires considerable repairs. A 
new vestry is also needed, the present room 
being almost useless, the fire which occurred a 
short time since having nearly destroyed it. To 
carry out this work of reparation, it was con- 
sidered that 1,2001. would be required; and it 
was resolved that the landowners and inhabi- 
tants should be at once appealed to for assistance. 
The chairman announced that nearly 8001. had 
already been promised. A report on the state 
of the structure, and the work necessary to be 
done for its complete restoration, prepared some 
time ago by Mr. B. Ferrey, F.8.A., the diocesan 
architect, was read, and it was agreed that his 
assistance should be again sought, in order that 
specifications for the work might be immediately 
prepared. 

Woodstock.—The church of St. Mary, Glympton, 
has been reopened, after considerable improve- 
ments, both in the church and chancel, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Street. The expense 
has been chiefly defrayed by Mr. H. Barnett, 
M.P., the patron of the living, and by the Rev. 
C. W. M. Bartholomew, the rector, aided by con. 
tributions. Four new windows, of Geometrical 
character, replace the very plain openings which 
had lighted the church, and a new roof has been 
placed on the chancel, and crosses on the east 
end both of the nave and of the chancel. A porch 
and vestry have also been built. A new altar 
has been presented. Plain stalls for the choir 
have been provided, and the chancel throughout 
has been laid with encaustic tiles. The east 
window, presented by the family in memory of 
the late George Henry Barnett, of Glympton 
Park, is of stained glass, by Clayton & Bell, 
representing the Crucifixion in the central light, 
and portions of our Lord’s history, in connexion 
with the Virgin , to whom the church is 
dedicated, in the side lights, with our Lord in 
glory in the apex. 

Southampton.—The restoration of St. Michael’s 
Church is now being pushed forward with all 
possible haste, the committee being in hopes that 
the work which they contemplate executing at 
present may be completed by Easter in order for 
the church to be then re-opened. The roofs of 
the aisles have been strengthened, and the whole 
of the pews and galleries removed ; the aisles 
will be open from end to end, and not blocked up 
so much as formerly. The old roundabout stair- 
case to the belfry and tower, which previously 
occupied so much room, has been done away 
with, and a circular one substituted, and placed 
in a much more advantageous position. The 
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flooring of the church will not be quite so high 
as formerly, the original level being taken, and 
the seats are to be open and, according to the 
plans, capitally arranged, while the alterations 
will give a better view from the interior of the 
east window and the altar. The work is being 
executed by Mr. H. I. Saunders, builder, of 
London. 

Hanley Castle—The chief stone of a new 
church has been laid here. The new edifice is 
to be a Chapel of Ease for the parish of Hanley, 
and has been in course of erection since the 
month of November last. The sole cost of the 
church has been undertaken by Mr. Samuel 
Martin, of Catterall, in the parish of Hanley 
Castle, and formerly of Liverpool, and the ex- 
pense of the work is estimated at 5,0001. The 
site of the edifice is near to the Hanley-road, 
on land given by Sir BE. A. H. Lechmere, 
bart. The old school church is situate at a@ 
distance of half a milefrom the new church, and 
it has long been found to be quite inadequate to 
accommodate all who wished to attend the service. 
The new church is. to be dedicated to St. Gabriel. 
The architect is Mr. George Gilbert Scott, and 
the builder is Mr. Wm. Porter, of Malvern Wells ; 
Mr. Jas. Burlison is clerk of the works. The 
new edifice will be in the Pointed Gothic style of 
architecture, and will consist of body, tower, and 
spire, with nave and aisles. It is being built of 
Cradley stone, with Bath stone dressings, lined 
with brick, The walls are supported with stone 
buttresses. The tower ison the north-east side 
of the church. The entrances are on the west 
and north-west, and there is another entrance on 
the east side of the tower to the vestry and 
belfry, which will be constructed to accommodate 
a peal of six bells. The east window will have 
five lights, filled in with . The windows. 
in the aisles are double-lighted, with simple 
Gothic tracery in the head, and above them, in 
the clearstory, there will be placed cinquefoil 
lights. The roof will be steep, and covered with 
slate. An ornamental cross will be fixed on the 
east and west points of the ridge. The spire 
and tower will consist of three stories, and the 
total height of tower and spire will be 124 ft. 
In the interior there will be an open roof com- 
posed of stained deal. The church is divided 
into nave, aisles, and chancels. ‘the seats will 
be open, with sloping backs, and made of pitch 
pine. The memorial stone is in the base of the 
north-east pier of the chancel arch. The floor 
will be of deal, upon oak sleepers; but the aisles 
will be laid with encaustic tiles. The church 
will be heated with hot air. The building, it is 
expected, will be completed before the close of 
the present year. It is distant about two miles 
and a half from Malvern Wells. It is to accom- 
modate 420 persons. 

Penn.—The parish church of Penn, says the 
Wolwerhampton Chronicle, has been re-opened, 
after being closed some months for restoration, 
enlargement, and deautification. In the way of 
enlargement there were difficulties, owing to the 
want of space, the site being hemmed in by 
roads, the only plan available being to build 
eastward. Even this was attended with difficulty, 
as well as expense, as the ground rose rapidly 
close behind the old chancel. A sufficient quan- 
tity of ground having, however, been cleared, the 
old chancel was removed, and the new work substi- 
tuted consists of two new bays added tothe nave, 
nearly doublingits length, and affording accommo- 
dation for about 150, and an entirely new chancel 
and chancel aisle, the dimensions of the chancel 
being 32 ft. long by 16 ft. wide. The material 
employed is Bromsgrove stone, and the interior 
walls of the chancel und chancel aisle are lined 
with stone from the same quarry. The roof is 
open timbered, and executed in. pitch pine ; and 
the floor of the chancel is laid with encaustic 
tiles, from Lugwardine. The prayer-desks, and 
the seats for the choir (in the chancel) are new, 
carried ont in oak, carved, and some seats for 
children, placed in the chancel aisle, are of pitch 
pine. The pulpit has been transposed from the 
north to the south side, where it has been fixed 
on a stone base. The chancel is separated from 
the chancel aisle by an arcade of three orna- 
mented arches, and it is approached by four 
steps from the nave, the altar space being 
elevated four steps above the floor of the 
chancel. The east window of the old chancel, 
which was filled with stained glass, at the ex- 
pense of the late Mr. W. H. Sparrow, has been 
erected in the chancel aisle, and in its place now 
appears a window of five lights, filled with 
painted glass, the gift of the same gentleman’s 
daughters, as a memorial of their father. Mr. 
Preedy, of London, supplied the window, 
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One of the principal ornaments of the chancel 
is a reredos, the gift of Miss Sparrow, and 
executed in alabaster (partly found in the church 
in the course of the excavation) by Bell & 
Allmand, of London, according to designs by 
the architect. The reredos is inlaid with glass 
mosaic work, the centre tablet representing the 
cross, and the tablets on either side corn and the 
vine (typical of the bread and wine), and the 
emblems of the evangelists. Miss Sparrow has 
also presented a brass lectern (by Hardman, of 
Birmingham), and an iron screen, which separates 
the chancel from the chancel aisle. The altar- 
rail, also of ornamental ironwork, is the gift of 
Mrs. Mapleton, wife of a former curate of 
the parish. At the east end of the north aisle 
provision is made for a new organ, which is in 
course of building by Walker, of London. 
The church will in future be warmed by a new 
apparatus by Blakemore, of Wednesbury, intro- 
duced in substitution for stoves. In addition to 
the entirely new part of the work, the old por- 
tion of the church has been put in good repair. 
The whole has been re-floored, the roof has been 
boarded and felted, to correspond with the new 
roof, and re-tiled, and in a niche over the door- 
way of the south aisle a figure has been placed 
of St. Bartholomew, to whom the church is 
dedicated. Mr. Paley, of Lancaster, brother of 
the vicar, was the architect, and the contractors 
were Messrs. G. & F. Higham, of Wolver- 
hampton. The outlay was about 3,0001., of 
which 4001. were deficient on the day of the re- 
opening. 

. Gedling.—The parish church has been re- 
opened. This old freestone structure has been 
renovated and restored. The roof was dilapi- 
dated, the plaster and whitewash which had 
been daubed over the sedilia, piscina, and arches 
were water-stained, the walls were bulging 
in and out, the woodwork was grimy, and the 
whole interior was damp, dirty, and gloomy. The 
lofty steeple is among the very few in England 
which bulge out in the middle. The zig-zag 
walls which had for years been getting more and 
more out of the perpendicular, have been put 
into line, the stone scraped and made to bear 
some relation to the quarry from which it had 
been brought, the flooring has been restored, new 
modern seats have been supplied, and a light and 
cheerful look has been imparted where a gloomy 
and depressing aspect before existed. New open 
seats and chairs are substituted for the old ones, 
and one of Whittaker & Constantine’s new con- 
voluted stoves has been placed beneath the floor. 
In the chancel, Mr. Forester, the rector, has, at 
considerable expenditure, carried out his plans 
of restoration completely. The freestone, sedilia, 
and piscina, with their mouldings and arches, 
have been cleared of the repeated coatings of 
limewash, and restored to their original appear- 
ance; and the same may be said of the walls 
and windows. The floor within the altar-rails 
has been laid with tesselated tiles from Broseley, 
of a pattern which presents a quiet and sober 
combination of colours. An entirely new roof 
has replaced the old one at its original pitch, and 
the ceiling is an azure, or deep sky-blue, on which 
the sun, the moon, the planets, and various con- 
stellations are depicted in gold or some suitable 
colours. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tunbridge Wells.—The Congregational church 
has been reopened for divine worship, after having 
been closed about three months, during which 
alterations and improvements have been made. 
The architect was Mr. Pertwell, of Chelmsford, 
and the contractors Messrs. Strange & Sons, of 
Tunbridge Wells. The contract was taken for 
875l.; but, in addition to what was originally 
contemplated, it has been found necessary to 
execute some repairs. The repewing (the benches 
being stained and varnished), the lighting, the 
ventilation, and the heating, together with a 
renovation of the whole of the interior, have 
been carried out. The old platform has given 
way to a new one. Anew organ will be shortly 
erected by Messrs. Beddington, of Soho, at the 
cost of 2401. 

Alwaston.—The Wesleyan New Chapel, the 
building of which was commenced in August last 
year, has been opened for divine worship. The 
edifice has been erected on land belonging to the 
trustees in front of the old chapel, a portion of 
which was taken down to increase the size of the 
new building. The old chapel is now used as a 
Sunday-school. The new chapel is a Gothic 
building, 45 ft. long by 24 ft. wide on the 
exterior; the height from the ground level to 








the apex of the gable being 27 ft. The external 
elevations of the chapel and porch are of pressed 
red bricks from Spondon, relieved with Coxbench 
stone-dressings to the windows, doors, gables, 
and buttresses. The roof is covered with Bangor 
slates, with ornamental ridge tiles. The main 
timbers of the roof being exposed, are wrought, 
stained, and varnished, with white plaster ceiling, 
and the walls are stuccoed and lined in imitation 
of stonework. The chapel is heated by one of 
Johnson’s patent Gill stoves fixed underground, 
with circulating air-flues, procured from the 
Derwent Foundry, Derby. The seats, which are 
stained and varnished, are all uniform in design, 
of the bench style, with reclining backs and 
stall-ends. The chapel is seated for about 160 
persons. The pulpit is of pitch pine and deal. 
The space for the communion is raised above the 
level of the main floor, and has a moulded railing, 
supported by light cast-iron balusters, painted 
blue, picked out with 'gold, not a vermilion, and 
enclosing a marble communion-table. 

Brighouse. — Bailiffe Bridge, situated about 
midway between Lightcliffe on the west, Wike 
on the east, and Brighouse on the south, has 
been left with scanty accommodation for re- 
ligious service. The Methodist New Connexion 
proposed to put up anew chapel. The ground 
has been purchased at a cost of about 80l., and 
the new building is from plans by Mr. J. W. 
Helliwell, of Brighouse, architect. The edifice 
is to seat about 400, and the estimated cost is 
about 8007. The building will include schools 
and other necessary accommodation. 
™“ Frodsham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Frodsham. 
Mr. Thomas Hazlehurst had offered to build a 
new chapel at his own expense. This offer was 
accepted by the Frodsham Wesleyans, and Mr. 
Charles Hazlehurst, a brother of the donor of 
the chapel, gave them a piece of land in War- 
rington-road for a site. According to the 
designs, furnished by Mr. C. O. Ellison, of Liver- 
pool, the chapel will be Gothic, but treated after 
the French style of architecture, and built of 
the white stone of the district. In the front 
there will be a doorway in the centre, with 
polished granite shafts, and moulded and carved 
arch, with a five-light window above, nearly 
filling the front gable. At each side there will 
be five double windows, with traceried heads, 
and at one corner a tower and spire, 120 ft. 
high, with lights and projecting pinnacles, each 
of the latter having polished granite shafts. 
Inside, the roof and ceiling are to be entirely of 
pitch-pine, and iron columns will support the 
galleries and roof. These columns will have 
capitals of hammered iron. The principals are 
to be of moulded pitch-pine, with carvings at 
the intersections. There will be a gallery on 
three sides of the chapel, and at the pulpit end 
will be the orchestra, with pine and ornamental 
glass screen. The whole of the woodwork will 
be pitch-pine, and the ends of the open stalls 
will be carved. It is intended te fill the whole 
of the windows with stained glass. The chapel 
inside is 56 ft. long by 44 ft. wide, and will seat 
600 persons. The height of the ceiling is 36 ft. 
above which there will be a ventilating chamber 
the full length of the chapel, with ornamental 
perforations in the ceiling. Heat will be sup- 
plied by means of hot air. In addition to the 
chapel there will be a lecture-room at one side 
of the chapel, 35 ft. by 24 ft., and four vestries. 
The estimated cost of the work is about 6,0001. 
The builders are Messrs. White & Son, of Run- 
corn. The approach to the chapel will be laid 
out with shrubs and trees. It is also the inten- 
tion of the Wesleyans to build a house adjoining 
the chapel for the accommodation of their minis- 
ter, at a cost of from 8001. to 1,0001. 

Hull.—A new Primitive Methodist Chapel is 
immediately to be commenced in Williamson. 
street, Hedon-road, Hull. The ground-plan 
contains the chapel, 85 ft. by 55 ft.; main 
school-room, 50 ft. by 30 ft.; two infants’ 
schools; and a kitchen, each 24 ft. by 14 ft. 
The plan of the first floor shows the gallery in 
the chapel, which takes the entire round of the 
building. At the back of the chapel and above 
the school buildings are shown thirteen large 
class-rooms. The seating ‘in the chapel will all 
be curved and struck from one centre. The 
gallery fronts will be light and elegant in design, 
being white and gold, and supplied with orna- 
mental cast-iron work, backed with crimson 
cloth. The whole of the buildings, with the 
exception of the kitchen, will be heated with hot 
water in lieu of fires. The style of architecture 
adopted is Italian; the estimated cost being 
4,0001., exclusive of heating apparatus. The 


architect engaged is Mr. Frank N. Pettingell, of 
Hull and London. 

Stainland.—The various works in connexion 
with the erection of the new Congregational 
chapel at Holywell-green, have been let by 
tender ;—Masons’ work, to Messrs. Benjamin 
Edwards & Son, Holywell-green ; joiners’ work, 
Mr. Joseph Hodgson, Holywell-green; slaters’ 
Hill & Nelson, Batley; plaster work, Messrs. 
Bancroft & Son, Halifax; plumbers’ work, Mr. 
Joseph Aspinall, Eland; glaziers’ work, Mr. J. 
Boer, Leeds; painters’ work, Messrs. EH. & B. 
Briggs, Low Moor; ironwork and gasfitting, Mr. 
J. M. Dovey, Manchester ; granite and marble, 
Messrs. G. & J. Fenning, London; carving, 
Messrs. Walker & Emley, Gateshead ; warming 
apparatus, Mr. J. W. Lewis, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The total amount of the tenders is about 6,0001. 
The foundations are already in. The total cost 
will be defrayed by Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, 
Brookroyd Mills, Holywell-green. The tower, 
with its spire, rising to the height of 120 ft., will 
be seen for miles round. The design comprises :— 
nave, 74 ft. by 28 ft. 6 in.; aisles, 58 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. 3in.; choir, 18 ft. by 14 ft. 3in.; two 
vestries in the rear, and two porches in front, 
formed by the tower on one side, and the stair. 
case on the other. The present accommodation 
is designed for 600; but with the addition of 
transepts, for which the building is arranged, 
400 more sittings can be provided. The pulpit 
will be of Caen stone. The windows will be 
glazed with cathedral tinted glass; the lobbies 
and margins will be paved with mosaic tiles. 

Masbro’.—The corner-stone of a new Wesleyan 
Reform Chapel and School-room has been laid at 
Masbro’. The building, which will be in the 
plain Italian style of architecture, and calculated 
to seat about 400 persons, will be finished, it is 
expected, by the lst of May next. On the base. 
ment floor will be a school-room 11 ft. in height, 
above which will be the chapel. The whole 
building will be surrounded by walls and iron 
fencing. The chapel will be 20 ft. high in the 
interior, and instead of the usual pulpit a plat- 
form will be constructed. The whole of the 
works connected with the erection of the build- 
ing will, it is estimated, entail an outlay of 8001. 
The architect is Mr. John Dodd, of Masbro’; the 
contractors for the joiners’ and masons’ work 
being Mr. Charles Ripley and Mr. Gardiner 
respectively. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stoke-neat-Guildford.—This school, which is 
situated at Bell-fields, and which has been in 
course of erection for the last six months, is 
opened. The structure consists of a school- 
room, 52 ft. by 20 ft., a class-room, 20 ft. by 
16 ft., and a small open porch, from which the 
school and class rooms are entered. The mate- 
rials employed are yellow stock bricks, relieved 
with bands and dressings of red and black 
bricks. The arches over the doors and windows 
are also in red and black. At the west end is a 
small gable with two openings in it, in one of 
which is hung the bell. The roof is covered 
with plain and ornamental tiles, in bands of red 
and dark tiles alternately. The schoolroom is 
lighted by a large three-light window at each 
end, and by seven two-light windows. Above 
the end windows are smaller ones, opening with 
lines and pulleys for ventilation, which is also 
secured by numerous gratings at the floor level. 
The school and class rooms are warmed by open 
fires, the stoves and chimney-pieces being bold, 
but plain. In the class-room is a gallery for the 
infants, and the school-room is fitted with desks, 
which by a mechanical arrangement may be 
converted into seats with backs for use at lec. 
tures, &c. The school will accommodate about 
170 children. In the rear of the main building 
are the closets, fitted with Moule’s patent earth 
apparatus. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Swayne & Sons, builders, of Guildford, 
Mr. Edward Ward Lower being the architect. 
The amount of contract, we understand, was 
about 6301., which included fittings. 








Nell Gwyn’s House at Highgate an 
Hospital.—A medical contemporary reports 
that a convalescent hospital in connexion with 
St. Bartholomew’s, is to be erected at Highgate, 
and that the old mansion in which Nell Gwyn 
lived, situated behind the St. Pancras Infirmary, 
and opposite to the Highgate branch of the 
hospital for sick children, has been presented to 
the hospital, and will be fitted up to accommo- 





date forty or fifty patients. 
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VARIORUM. 


Tue Leisure Hour informs the learned 
Edinburgh Professor who objected to Addison’s 
creation hymn, “The spacious firmament on 
high,” because it taught errors in science, that a 
new set of nursery rhymes are prepared, of 
which we give two specimen stanzas :— 

«« Twinkle, twinkle, solar star, 
Now we've found out what you are, 
When unto the noonday sky, 
We the spectroscope apply ;” 
and,— 
‘* Little Jack Horner, of Latin no scorner, 
In the second declension did spy, 
How of nouns there are some 
That ending in ‘um” 
Do not form the plural in £ i, 

These are as good as the couplet of Tennyson 

in its improved form :— 
‘* Every moment dies a man, 
Every moment one is born ;” 
which must be thus written in order to bring the 
Janguage into strict consistency with statistical 
science :— 
‘* Every moment dies a man, 
And one, one-sixteenth is born.” 

—tThe new number of the British Workman 
(with two remarkably good engravings) reprints 
an interesting and suggestive story from Holmes’s 
“Kind Words to all Classes,” called ‘ Ben 
Starkie’s Strike for Less Wage and More Time.” 
“The Nation’s Wave of Suspense in 1871” 
(Houlston) gives in a tabular form a record of 
the critical illness of the Prince of Wales, with 
a conspectus of the bulletins issued by the 
physicians in attendance, and notices of contem- 
porary and connected events.——Lockwood & 
Co. are about to publish a new “ Quarterly ” 
under the title of “ Naval Science,’’—a magazine 
intended to promote the improvement of naval 
architecture, marine engineering, steam naviga- 
tion, and seamanship. It will be edited by Mr. 
KE. J. Reed, C.B., the late Chief Constructor of 
the Navy.——The Garden speaks thus of the 
“‘rockwork” at the eastern end of the Serpen- 
tine :—“ Not long ago the site of this was an 
ordinary steep bank shaded by trees, with an 
objectionable and watery hollow at its base. It 
was resolved to improve it by covering it with 
an extensive ‘rockwork.’ It is difficult to give 
an idea of what this is like, but numbers of 
our readers may have an opportunity of seeing 
it for themselves. Suppose a cottager, in some 
part of the country where cottagers display 
grotesque taste in their usually pretty little 
gardens, to be owner of a few barrowfuls of the 
rubbish of burnt bricks, clinkers, &c., and to 
make of these and a little mortar a flat shape- 
jess mass on the ground, with a hole in the 
middle to act as a sort of vase. Suppose the 
whole surface of the large bank in the park to 
be covered with a gigantic and hideous plaster 
of this kind, and a roundish hole here and there 
left to be filled with earth for the reception of 
plants, and the reader who has not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this scene will have some idea 
of what it is. We should hesitate to describe it 
were it not under the eye of everybody, as 
people might naturally conceive it incredible 
that such a course should be pursued in a public 
park on which vast sums of money are spent.” 
The Daily Telegraph, in a leading article 
devoted to Sir Christopher Wren, thus comments 
‘on the small amount of interest in him displayed 
by his countrymen :— 

“‘The critics are still in a rage because there are not 
extant more Shakspearian autographs and more copies of 
the first folio, hundreds of which were probably burnt in 
the vaults under St. Paul’s, used by the booksellers for 
ware-rooms,—because it has not yet been discovered why 
the poet bequeathed to his wife only the ‘second-best 
bed’ in his house, and because it has not been made clear 
what he did when he first went to London, and whether he 
did or did not take refuge in the metropolis to escape a 
| aly ng prosecution for stealing Sir Thomas 

ucy’s deer. There is no such anxiety among the country- 
men of Sir Christopher Wren to ascertain what manner of 
man he may have been, what was the habit in which 
he lived, what were his likings and dislikings, That 
he was _the King’s surveyor-general of works, a fellow 
of the Royal Society, a distinguished Freemason ; that 
pas A a scandalously aes pittance was allowed him as 
architect and superintendent of buildings in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; that from the beginning to the end of his 
undertaking he was shamefully baffled and bullied by 
Boards of Commissioners and Cathedral Chapters, and 
was at last turned out of his employment to make room 
for an incompetent plasterer, are circumstances of which 
most cultivated persons have a more or less vague idea, 
As to Sir Christopher in the flesh, a casual acquaintance 
with the print-shop windows, or the pages of illustrated 
dictionaries and books of biography, may remind us that 
he was a portly gentleman, wearing a high periwig. But 
there were many portly gentlemen in periwigs during the 
Caroline period ; and, casually glancing at his effigy, the 
architect of St. Paul's might very fairly pass muster 
for Sir William Davenant or Sir John enham, for 
the French poet, Boileau, or for Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, Nollekens, the sculptor, used to tell a 











story of an ingenious print-seller in Soho, who, during 
the ‘No Popery’ agitation preceding the riots of 1780, 
furbished up an old plate of Sir Christopher, had another 
name engraved at the base, and sold the copies as portraits 
of Titus Oates, there being a great demand for pictures 
of the ‘ Protestant Martyr’ just then among the serious 
classes. Altogether, the great Constructor has been 
allowed to linger, so far as his individuality is concerned, 
in obscurity as complete as that which _—ee 
the private life of the famous grammarian, Lindley 
Murray, of whom the most that is known is that he was 
a valetudinarian American gentleman, who lived for five- 
and-thirty years on the ground-floor of a cottage near 
York, onkeletio entirely on boiled mutton and turnips, 
and delivering interminable discourses on philology to 
young ladies in training to become governesses,” 
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Collapse of the Australian Meat Pre- 
serving Companies.—Just as the demand for 
Australian cooked meat is being established in 
this country among the workhouses and the 
poor, there is risk of a failure in the supply. 
The establishment four years ago of meat pre- 
serving in Australia proved most advantageous 
to the pastoral and agricultural interests. Not 
only has the price of stock been arrested in its 
downward tendency, but the value of fat sheep 
and cattle, notwithstanding the large increase 
in their numbers, has improved to the extent of 
at least 25 per cent., a 601b. sheep being 
worth 2s. and a fat bullock 2l. more than in 
1867, when the Melbourne Company first com- 
menced operations. The present partial collapse 
of this important interest, the prospective wind- 
ing up of some companies, and the temporarily 
suspended operations of others, are matters 
therefore of national importance. The principal 
cause of this wide-spread failure appears to 
have been that too many companies have been 
started. There are at the present time, or at 
any rate there were lately, twenty-six meat-pre- 
serving establishments at work in the various 
Australian colonies ; Victoria having ten, Queens- 
land seven, New Zealand five, New South Wales 
two, and South Australia two. Prejudices are not 
overcome in a few months, and notwithstanding 
the efforts of energetic persons interested in 
extending the demand for Australian preserved 
meats, there is still a very wide-spread pre- 
possession amongst Englishmen and Scotsmen 
in favour of seeing and knowing what it is they 
are eating. In the case of several companies the 
whole of their available means were swallowed 
up in the expense of building. Thus the Austra- 
lian, with a paid-up capital of 10,015/., spent 
upon premises no less than 10,9831.; and the 
Victoria, with 10,8301., contrived, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of the manager, to sink upon 
bricks and mortar no less a sum than 9,5441. Half 
a dozen companies might have succeeded where 
a large number have broken down. Strenuous 
efforts should be made to combat the prejudices 
against preserved meat in England. 


The Metropolis Water Act.—The new 
Metropolis Water Act, providing for a constant 
supply, has come into operation, and it is now to 
be the duty of the water companies to see that 
every house is properly provided with fittings, 
and to enforce the conditions which will be 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The 
penalties for defective fittings are decisive, for 
not only is the defaulter liable to a fine of 51., 
but the companies have power to cease the 
supply of water, and to report him to the 
nuisance authorities. If the provisions of the 
Act are not complied with as regards fittings, 
misuse of water, and undue consumption of it, 
the company supplying the water, without pre- 
judice to any remedy against the defaulter, may 
cut off the service and cease to supply water so 
long as the injury remains, or is not remedied ; 
and in every case of so cutting off or ceasing to 
supply, the company shall within twenty-four 
hours thereafter give to the nuisance authority, 
as defined by the Sanitary Act, 1866, notice 
thereof; and if the fittings are not repaired 
within the prescribed time, the house shall be a 
nuisance within the meaning of the 11th section 
and sections 12 to 19 inclusive, of the Nuisance 
Removal Act, 1855, and shall be deemed as unfit 
for human habitation. 


The City Markets.—At its last meeting 
the Court of Common Council resumed the dis- 
cussion on the proposition to enlarge the Smith- 
field Market, by the erection of a new building 
on the vacant site at the western end of the 
present structure. It was resolved, after a long 
debate, to adopt the recommendation of the 
Markets Committee in favour of providing fur- 
ther accommodation. 





Newspaper Press Fund.—<At the annual 
general meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund 
on the 24th ult., the report referred to the 
adoption of a new rule of the society, under 
which they are empowered to make grants to 
deserving members of the press not members of 
the fund, to an extent not exceeding 10 per cent. 
of the average annual amount of the donations 
in the preceding years. The grants by way of 
relief within the year amounted to 403/. 1s. 6d., 
the number of cases being twenty-five, of which 
four were applications under the new rule. 
Fifty new members have been elected during 
the year, the roll now comprising 262 members, 
of whom 178 are resident in London, and 84 in 
the provinces. The invested capital of the 
fond now amounts to 6,2001. The altera- 
tion in the rules should be an additional incen- 
tive to the public to assist in maintaining 
the prosperity of the fund. The retiring mem- 
bers of the committee, Messrs. C. V. Boys, H. 
Corbet, H. Findon, J. M. Le Sage, and C. 
Shaw, were re-elected. Mr. M‘Rea, Mr. Goring, 
and Mr. Mackenzie were added to the com- 
mittee; and the treasurer, Mr. Hyde Clarke; 
and the auditors, Messrs. D. M. Evans, W. 
Gladding, and C. R. Saunders, were re-elected. 


Adulteration of Food and Drink.—<A Bill 
has been introduced into the House of Commons 
by Mr. Muntz for the suppression of adultera- 
tion. It provides for the appointment of analysts 
in London by the City Commissioners of Sewers 
and the vestries and district boards; in the 
country by the Courts of Quarter Sessions and 
town councils. Inspectors of nuisances and other 
officers appointed by the local authorities may 
procure articles suspected to be adulterated and 
submit them to the public analyst, and upon 
obtaining a certificate from him stating that the 
articles are adulterated, may obtain a summons 
against the seller or adulterator. The penalty 
for adulterating articles of food, or drink, or 
drugs is to be for the first offence a fine not 
exceeding 501. and costs, and for a second offence 
imprisonment with hard labour for not more than 
six months. The penalty for selling adulterated 
articles is 201. with costs, and after a second 
offence the magistrates may cause the offender’s 
name and address to be published at his own 
expense in such way as may seem to them 
desirable. The expenses of executing the Act 
are to be paid out of the local rates. It is to be 
hoped the new analysts will be of more use than 
those appointed under a previous Act of Parlia- 
ment. 


New Public Halls, Glasgow.—There being 
some apprehension that a scheme which is to give 
to Glasgow a new suite of halls would require to 
be abandoned, a number of the leading towns- 
men, headed by the Lord Provost, have come 
forward, and at a cost of 28,500I., purchased the 
ground. It is proposed to abandon the Tontine 
and Insurance principle, at first adopted, and to 
proceed at once with the westerly portion of the 
building, which will in itself be complete, con- 
sisting of a great assembly and banqueting room 
in connexion with suites of smaller apartments. 
This hall will be so arranged as to be available as 
a Chamber Concert-room, capable of accommo. . 
dating an audience of about 1,000. The pro- 
prietors of the ground will retain for five years, 
in the interests of the Public Hall Company, now 
to be newly organised, the portion necessary for 
a great Philharmonic Hall, which may at any 
time within that period be erected. Meanwhile, 
the present shareholders will be asked to retain 
the shares already taken up, so as to enable the 
scheme to be at once proceeded with. 


Sanitary Condition of Dover.—The Local 
Government Board sent down an inspector to 
inquire into the sewage of the town; but it now 
appears that, the Town Council having com- 
plained about the Government outfalls here, the 
military authorities in: turn found fault with the 
sewers of the corporation, and the investigation 
was held in consequence. The result of the 
inquiry has been to show that both the town and 
the military outfalls are in not quite as good a 
state as could be wished, and doubtless those of 
the garrison are much worse than the others; 
but fortunately the evils complained of have not 
been sufficiently serious to affect the health of 
the soldiers or the people. 


St. Bridget’s Church, Wavertree, Liver- 
pool.—This church, which was designed by Mr. 
C. A. Heffer, architect, was opened on Tuesday, 
the 27th ult. A full description of it, with illus. 
trations, will be found in our volume for last 
year, p. 544, 
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A Hale Old Labourer.—The Preston Herald 
says,—“ There is now living in Preston, and 
working hard every day, a man whose like is 
not to be met with every day, named Frank 
Bradley. He was born at Drumbeg, in Ireland, 
in 1776, and is consequently ninety-six years 
old! Notwithstanding his advanced age, Bradley, 
as intimated, still works hard, and during the 
present week he might have been seen at the 
mill of Messrs. Leese, of Fylde-road, mounting a 
long ladder, and going three or four stories high 
with a hodful of bricks on his shoulder! He 
was twenty-two years old when the Irish Rebel- 
lion of last century took place. After serving 
in the army for fifty-four years, he has earned 
his livelihood as a bricklayer’s labourer. Bradley 
is hale and: hearty, has nearly all his teeth, has 
Jost none of the hair of his head, and looks likely 
to live for years. 


Illegal Projections.—Dr. Appleton, in the 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Vestry, moved, 
“that a return be prepared of the several cases 
of illegal projections made since the passing of 
the Metropolis Local Management Act, in which 
this Vestry has taken proceedings for the purpose 
of giving effect to the law, atid of the costs in- 
curred by so doing; and that a copy of the same 
be forwarded to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and their special attention be called to the large 
amount of money which the Vestry has expended 
in these proceedings, and the very unsatisfactory 
results, in order, if possible, to obtain more 
energetic action in such cases from their officers, 
or an alteration of the law to enable the Metro- 
politan Board of Works themselves to prosecute 
for neglect or defiance of their authority.” The 
motion was carried unanimously. 


The New Park at Stepney.—The contrac- 
tors of the Metropolitan Board are now engaged 
in converting Stepney-green, which is situated 
in the heart of the most crowded quarters of the 
east of London, into a public recreation-ground. 
It had fallen into a neglected condition, and its 
inclosure and adornment having become the 
subject of discussion at the Local Board, the 
Mile-end Vestry, an appeal was made to the 
Metropolitan Board. After a brief delay, the 
Metropolitan Board consented to contribute the 
whole cost,—about 3,0001.,—of converting the 
fields into flower-gardens and recveation-ground. 
The lord of the manor of Stebunheathe has 
granted Stepney-green forthe free and perpetual 
use of the people, and, except in regard to the 
expenditure for inclosure and culture, this open 
space has been secured to the public without 
cost. 


The Workmen at the Law Courts.— 
Messrs. Dove, the contractors for the founda- 
tions of the new Law Courts, provided their 
workmen, over 200 in number, the best oppor- 
tunity of remembering Thanksgiving Day, by 
supplying them with a good dinner,—a substan- 
tial mode of practical thanksgiving which we 
hope has had many imitators. A large tent had 
been erected on the ground, and at two o’clock 
an array of roast and boiled joints of the best 
quality, with vegetables and beer in abundance, 
followed by plum-pudding, jellies, and creams, 
were displayed before the British navvy, to 
which he did ample justice. An announcement 
that the day’s holiday would not involve the loss 
of the day’s pay was, as might be expected, 
appreciated. 


The Thames Embankment.— Mr. Gladstone 
having stated that the sum proposed to be paid 
to the Government by the tenants at Whitehall, 
in consideration of their giving up their claim to 
the piece of vacant ground reclaimed was 
wholly inadequate to its value, Mr. W. H. 
Smith gave notice, amid cheers from both sides 
of the House, that he would, on the earliest pos- 
sible day, again bring the subject under the 
notice of the House and submit a resolution. 
The motion he proposed to submit on the subject 
would be in this form,— That in the opinion of 
this House it is the duty of her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to take the necessary steps to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Thames Embank- 
ment Committee of 1871.” 


American Cars for English Tramways. 
The Lobdell Car-wheel Company, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, has shipped for New York seventy- 
six car-wheels to George Starbuck & Co., a large 
manufacturer of cars in Birkenhead. They are 
to be placed on cars to ran on London tramways. 
This is the second shipment by this company to 
England, 





The New Railway and Station Works 
from Loughborough-road to the Crystal 
Palace.—A new branch railway, together with 
a special station, is about to be constructed from 
the Loughborough-road station of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Line to the High Level 
Line of that company’s line near Denmark-hill, 
for the purpose of reducing the distance between 
Ludgate-hill and the Crystal Palace, and avoiding 
the detour and change of carriages at Brixton. 
The new line involves the destruction of much 
valuable property in the neighbourhood. Within 
the last few days the works on the new line 
have been commenced, by taking down a con- 
siderable number of houses and shops in Flax- 
man-road, near Coldharbour-lane. 


Fall of a Warehouse in Maidstone.—A 
large warehouse, situated in St. Faith-street, 
had been let to a maltster, for storing grain, of 
which a considerable quantity was delivered, a 
large proportion of it loose. The building, how- 
ever, seems not to have been sufficiently sub- 
stantial for the purpose, for the front wall 
bulged out, and fell across the street, the 
floorings gave way, and the contents of the 
warehouse, mixed with bricks, planks, and 
rubbish, were scattered over the roadway. The 
loss will be very considerable, not only to the 
owner of the building, but to the proprietor of 
the grain. 

Brickdust in Mortar.—With reference to 
a paragraph in your last as to brickdust mixed 
with lime and sand being used in Cuba and the 
Spanish dominions, I would say that forty or fifty 
years ago it was extensively used in this part of 
the kingdom (Hull), and was called “simmon,” 
or, as I think, in one of your early volumes, by 
the French name “ ciment.” It was mixed with 
mortar for fence-walls, &c., and with lime and 
hair for outside plastering, repairing roofs, and 
chimneys. Cement has superseded it for plas- 
tering and walling, and black (or furnace) sand 
or blacksmith’s ashes for pointing and re- 
pairing.—A BRICKLAYER, 


New Coal Depot at Wandsworth.—In ad- 
dition to the large and extensive coal depdt 
which the Midland Railway Company recently 
erected and opened at Walworth, adjoining the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, they are 
now about to construct a similar establishment, 
adjoining the Wandsworth-road Station of the 
last-named company, and for that purpose they 
have just purchased ten acres of land, on which 
the intended depdt is to be erected. The esta- 
blishment at Walworth is one of the largest in 
the metropolis; but that about to be built at 
Wandsworth will be on a still more extensive 
scale. 


A New Monster Line of Steamships.— 
It appears from advices just received from 
America that a new company (the Randal 
Steamer Company) has just been formed in New 
York, with a capital of 12,000,000 dollars, to 
build six steamers on a large scale, to run 
between Liverpool and New York in a much 
shorter time than is at present occupied by the 
steamships of the Inman and Cunard companies, 
and it is stated that the new line will have a 
mail subsidy from the United States Govern- 
ment. The tonnage of each vessel will be 
8,000 tons. 


Liverpool New Southern Hospital.—An 
official statement appears to the effect that of the 
45,0001. required for the new hospital 32,0001. 
have already been contributed, leaving a balance 
of 13,0001. yet required to complete the work. 
To realise this amount the committee propose, 
by permission of the Liverpool Town Council, to 
hold a grand fancy fair and flower show in Sefton 
Park, during Whitsun week. The foundation- 
stone of the new building was laid on October 23rd, 
1867, by the late Earl of Derby, and the early 
eompletion of the work is only delayed by the 
want of the remaining funds, 


A Speculation. — It seems that when the 
College Wynd at Edinburgh was recently 
demolished under the powers of the City Im- 
provement Trust, all the oak found in the 
houses that were pulled down was bought by one 
person. His object was to manufacture the 
wood into souvenirs of Sir Walter Scott. This, 
it seems, has been done, and in many of the 
shops in the city card-trays, paper-knives, and 
other articles, have made their appearance, bear- 
ing to be made of ‘“‘ Wood from Birthplace of Sir 
Walter Scott, College Wynd, Edinburgh.” The 
Scotsman says they are tastefully made. 


Tillage by Steam.—Spring is coming on, 
and the companies who, in different districts 
throughout the country, undertake tillage by 
steam, are preparing for another season of 
activity. The existence of these companies, the 
large amount of capital which they represent, to 
say nothing of their dividends, are satisfactory 
evidence that mechanical appliances driven by 
steam can be used with profit in the cultivation 
of the land. Ploughs of the present day would 
amaze a farmer of the last generation, particu. 
larly that ingenious implement which makes four 
furrows at once, and that other which digs or 
grubs as may be required. 


First Walk of the Oxford Architectural 
Society.—The first walk this term has taken 
place, when Magdalen College was visited. The 
members and their friends, upwards of 150 in 
number, and among whom were many ladies, 
met, shortly after two o’clock, in the Hall, where 
they were received by Mr. Henderson, the vice. 
president. The Rev. Dr. Millard, vicar of 
Basingstoke, who was formerly one of the secre- 
taries of the Society, accompanied the party 
over the College, after addressing them in the 
Hall. 

State-Room to Prevent Sea Sickness.— 
Amongst the luxurious fittings of the White Star 
Company’s steamer Baltic is a revolving state- 
room, which is said to be effectual as a preven- 
tive against sea sickness. This room is situated 
almost midships, and close to the bottom of the 
chief companion way, and is fitted upon “‘ points” 
in such a manner that, no matter how the vessel 
rolls or pitches, those in their berths are always 
on a level. We should, think, however, that it 
cannot prevent upward and downward move- 
ment. 

The East London Tabernacle.—This large 
building for religious purposes in the East of 
London has been opened for the use of the 
Baptist congregation under the pastorate of the 
Rey. A. G. Brown. The new Tabernacle, which 
will provide sitting accommodation for 3,000 
persons, has been erected in Burdett-road, Bow, 
at a cost of about 12,0001. The frontage is 
nearly 114 ft. in length; the height, 60 ft., with 
a turret at each end; and the depth, 83 ft. 
The basement contains a school, or lecture-hall, 
92 ft. by 64 ft., with class-rooms. 


Park-lane Sewer.— It has been unexpectedly 
discovered that there is a second sewer in Park- 
lane, 5 in. or 6 in. above the basement of Glou- 
cester House. It is stated that, although the 
newly-discovered sewer had been stopped up at 
both ends as unfit for use, houses still drain into 
it, and the sewage oozes into the house in 
question, 


Value of City Land.—Two freehold houses 
were sold by auction, at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
yard, last week, part of the estate of the late 
Mr. Edward Loseby. They had a frontage of 
58 ft. to Bush-lane, Cannon-street, and of 44 ft. 
to Cross-lane, embraced 2,900 square feet of 
land, and were sold for 10,2501., to Alderman 
Truscott. 

Engraving by Jets of Sand.—Mr. Morse, 
of the United States, now obtains fine effects, it 
is said, by simply allowing corrundum or emery 
to fall theough a tube of the length of 8 ft. on 
to the prepared surface. By this very singular 
means all the exposed parts of the glass or silver 
plate are etched in the most perfect manner. 


Sweeping the Pavements. — The Camber- 
well Vestry have considered a proposition in 
favour of sweeping the footpaths at the public 
cost. It was objected that the expense would 
be too great, and that the ratepayers would not 
be willing to pay Ultimately the motion was 
rejected. 

















TENDERS 
For additions to Sudbury Hall, near Harrow, to adapt 
it for a Girls’ Industrial Home, for Mr, Williams, Messrs. 
Habershon & Brock, architects :— 
Scrivener & White .........c..0000 £3,163 0 0 
Pos 2 1 eS Seen 3,159 0 O 
Carter & Son...... a oer 8 
Bi nn, Ey 2,937 0 0 
Newman & Mann 2,915 0 
Manley & Rogers... a. 2AbT O- O 
TEI ict hcngin as teccsannesivsannes 2,597 0 0 
For building ten cottages, rear of Angel-road, Lower 
Edmonton, for Mr, Raynham, Mr, T. J. architect :— 
IID iciies toe. tvceticuinvisctens .. £2,195 0 0 
Bayes & Ramage ..............0.0500 1, : 
ceevarverccbsercccdsceseavdesessiece s| 
IEE -ctantsnovopevemdeconetleieess 1,850 0 0 
SB a esieostidgvestetosaccesiscesstas 1,493 0 0 
Rist & Brown oiiccicssecsesesevvecsss 1, 06 
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For-the erection of an oak palisade fencing, at the new 
eemetery, Charlton, for the Chariton Burial Board :— 
Wood ..... £318 15 3 
eee SREOS NED Spin (XIE we 930116 0 
meee 22 8 0 
RID, nn vege esenehsessbnnnte+senton sane. er Je. .6 
Hill & Son..........- aiseieiiinae pa . 280 4 0 
ba ee errr cascecceoess, “Sew ae @ 
EE coos casaseang siainnan sivcsrarcceee 08 9 2 
Richardson ...........000 OR 
Marshall (accepted) ..... cceandadae 238 13 6 
Uiescticenaesuencetanaansact a caeeegensnele . 206 4 0 





For building two villaresidences, at Enfield, Mr.T, J. 
Hill, architect :— 





UR casi cas ccasscacnines 00 
Roreed & Ramage 0 0 

sileesavoghaaxediel 0 0 
Faithead Sccpeags se¥asapiinessantecssaxgavean 00 
oo Ee eee 0 0 
Rist & Brown 00 





For additions and alterations to Brunswick Cottage, 
Upper Sydenham, Mr. C, F. Jones, architect :— 








BRWIEY cncccsssesn joaasiecbanscacenieas sd £457 0 0 
Staines & Son 438 0 0 
NIN Gian sects a Acces Sc camcssecn eae 0 





For bricklayers’, tilers’, plasterers’, and other works, 
for proposed ouse at Caterham. r. R. Martin, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. F. | ohn Sayan c 


PUN oss catseacascaustaaa £842 0 0 


Aneeeeneenersens 





For carpenters’ and joiners’ work, at same house :— 





IR oa cecskcdceienecasisoocseemntincesss ME OO 
GIINI soci cc cesehetagetcarecststnceios 412 0 
Bridgman, Nuthall, & West ...... 383 0 0 
BEEN ccs canis deb cntaaceradspexteseaiees=s 367 0 0 
For the sewering of Malpas :— 
MMMM a. deacescstguessquecadacteccetacoecased £1,059 0 0 
RII, encacaasssaccnccessascarcessivate 938 6 3 
RIOMAD BUM s, senscgsgitsisiegessvdccess » 840 2 9 
MUMMIES, ists chintindadntsek Sakanonincsae “ 825 0 0 
TONE si cinerea iincaceantanctatiecaast 813 0 0 
MIM sscnxcevenicccspagsthnoseciereess 799 0 0 
Heaps (accepted)........sssseecccrees 72917 5 





For part rebuilding and alterations, for Messrs. Dawson, 
Brothers, City-road. Mr. James Harrison, architect :— 








For the erection of three six-room dwelling-houses, 
Crown-street, Brighton, for Mr. J.D. Bradley. Mr. W. W. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Hlidridge, architect. 





cals: iennicnin diam niieiaien 





For redressing the fronts of Nos, 130 to 170 (even 
numbers only), Marylebone-road, including new party 
fence, and front fence walls, &c., to Nos, 174 to 204 (even 
numbers only), Marylebone-road, for Lord Portman ;— 





Simpson & Son........... sees £3,680 9 O 

e nee & Robinson ............. 3,580 0 0 
i ee aes eae 
Phillips & gig news ee oe Se 
Harris & Sons 00 
RAE RRA sande 00 
Longmire & Burge ......, iS 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriber (there are such tables. in Trantwine’s ‘‘ Civil Engineer's 
Pocket Book,” noticed recently in our pages).—J. H.—F. M.— 
W. G. &.—J. T. RB. G.—Practical Engineer.—B. & H.--L. & N.— 
D. L.—A. F.—J. W.—T. J. H.-F. 8,—B. F.—T. P. W.—A. W. M.— 
8. & Son.—R. B. W.—H. A. R.—J. H.—T. & C.—Mr. F.—Mr. L.—D. & 
Son.—T. H.—G. R.—A Subscriber.—J. L.—Gault.—J. P.—W. G.— 
F. M. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests of course with the authors. 








Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
QualityRANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, en and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


Ashton & Green, Slate and Slab Mer- 
chants and Agents.— Shippers, Mer- 
chants, and Contractors furnished with Price- 
lists of every description of ROOFING and 
MANUFACTURED SLATE, Railway-rates, &. 
Agents for London and Country for the Sale of 
the celebrated WHITLAND ABBEY GREEN 
SLATES. Drawings and Prices of A. & G.’s 
RED RIDGE TILES, specially prepared for use 
with these Slates, on application.—Offices and 
Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, St. Mary 





CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 





Dsputy-CHAIRMEY. {ur 


HENRY - ACLAND, M.D. F.B.8. 
LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B. F,R.S. 
PATRIOR BLACK, M.D. 
CHARLES M. DEANE, ian. 
ARTHUR 7sen, M.D, F.R.S. 
SIR WM. NER Be KCB. M.D. F.R.S. 
Rey. SOHN EDWARD KEMPE, M.A. 
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The following are Extracts from the Reports of the Directors :— 


#12 AS ‘TO INCOME: 

The NEW ASSURANCES were 2,150 in number, for an 
sum of 1,356,303/. at premiums amounting to 44,6641. per annwm, 
—results ts which, viewed in relation to the depressed condition of 
Life Assurance during much of the period, cannot be regarded as 
other than satisfactory. 

The YEARLY REVENUE was increased by over 21,0007. per annum, 
and reached 236,563/. on the 30th June, 1871. 

The INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, whether invested 
or per ig erm was 41. 5s. per cent. on the average of the entire 
period, being fully 3s. per cent. more than that rea‘ 
previous period. This increase was obtained not only without 

loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. 


“The subsisting Assurances on the 30th June were 8,679 in 
number, assuring, with their Bonus additions, the sum of 5,445,0282. 
ba eee Fund at the date of Valuation 

«+. £1,826,458 10 9 

+ 1,477,17917 38 


£349,278 13 6 


And t the total calculated Liability . 





Leaving a Surplus of 





Deducting therefrom the permanent Reserve Fund of 50,0002. pur- 
suant to Sec. 32 of the Society’s Special Act of Parliament, there 

remains to represent the profit of the 5 years the large sum of 
299,2782. 13s. 6d. an amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue 
from all sources di e 5 years, and exceeding by 59,8311. 6s. 5d. 
the surplus of any prev: baal Quinguennium, 


** Of the sum now to be divided, five- —_ or 225, 0007. will fall to 
the Assured, and will p @ rev ition to the Policies 
of 323,8711. 

This Reversionary Bonus will average 49 per cent. or vary according 
to age from 34 to 89 per cent. on the Premiwms received in the Quin- 
quennium on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed. 





NINTH BONUS MEETING, January 4th, 1872. 


1.—Progress of the Society in the Bonus Period. 


2° AS TO OUTGOINGS: 


The claims which accrued by the a of 795 persons, renee! by 
977 Policies, amounted to 646,48 
The mortality was very pn an to the Society, the 
having been below those estimated ‘than th 85,0002. and the Toate 
which occasioned them fewer by 92 1 t the number expected. 
The EXPENSES incurred in always 
per well within the provision made for them in the 
remiums, were fractionally less than in the previous period, and 
fell below 7} per cent. on the Revenue. 
thus seen that side by side with uniform success in the transac- 
tions of the Quinquennium, there was continuous growth in the 
resources magnitude of the Society, which consequently stood, at 
the closing of the books, on a broader basis than at any former time.” 





2.—Financial Position of the Society on June 30th, 1871. 


This Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed congratulation, and 
justifies the noe shown by the Board for a well-selected busi- 
ness tending to profit. It must, however, be remembered that 
although owing in the main to omnis. recurring causes, and to 
sources of profit having every prospect of permanence, it is, never- 
theless, certain that its unprecedented enlargement is due to a con- 
dition of mortality favourable beyond previous experience, to he 

robably compensated under the law of averages by an increase of 

eaths cee beyond those allowed for in the calculations. 

Deeming it prudent to — for such a contingency, the Directors 
have, under the advice of their Actuary, set aside the sum of 25,0002. 
for this purpose. Of the remaining 274,278%. 13s. 6d. they now recom- 
mend the division of 270,0007. a sum greater by 33,0002. than any pre- 
viously divided, and sufficient to give to the areholders 9. a 
and to the assured the largest bonus ever allotted to them.” 


3.—Results of the Division. 


The Cash Bonus, which is the present value of the Reversionary 
Bonus, and therefore the true measure of the allotment, will average 
29 per cent. on the like payments, as against 26 per cent. at the last 
Division, and 28 per cent. in 1862, sah was the highest previous 

No t can illustrate better than this comparison 
the merits of the present Division.” 


r- centage. 








The next DIVISION of PROFITS will take place in JANUARY, 1877, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of June next will 
be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional shore of Profits over later Entrants. 





The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of the proceedings of the Bonus Meeting, the returns made to the Board of Trade, 
and every information may be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
No. 13, St. James’s-square, London, 8. W. 





Turret Clocks.—Mr. Streeter, 37, Conduit- 
street, London, W., Manufacturer of Turret 
Clocks (with gravity or dead-beat escapement) 
for Churches and Public Buildings. Estimates 
and plans on application. Price :—Village 
clocks, from 151.; church clocks, from 401. The 
wheel-work throughout these clocks is of best 
hard brass or gun-metal. No iron wheels used. 
Timekeeping and durability guaranteed. Whole- 
sale Entrance—Burlington Steam Works.[Apvr. ] 





Architects, before committing themselves 
to any system of Warming, should send to 
TRUSWELL, BROTHERS, & HOLDEN, 100, 
Nottingham-street, Sheffield, for a prospectus of 
their Improved Patent Hot-AirA pparatus.[ ADVT. ] 











TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 


ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 


FOUNTAINS, GATES, 


RAILING, ETC. 


Either” Plain or Bronzed, in the 
Highest Style of Art, 





ENGINEERS, 





FREN CH IRONWORK, and Pub- 
lishers of French and — Books 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 25s 








HOT-WATER AND GAS 


Practical 
Sole Importers of BARBEZAT’S | 22sines of 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old ae street, E.C. and 16 aa 17, or S.W. 
Capital, 1,600,000. Paid up and invested 700,000 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 


with the ae LOSS of TIME and MONEY. 
vided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
An Aanual Payment of 37. to 61. 5s. meee Le at Death, or an 
allowance at the rate of 62. 4 week for Iujury. 
61, CORNHILL, and 10, a STREET, LONDON. 
WILL IAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











"Phe Fifth Edition, in One Volume, 8vo. 


WILT’S ARCHITECTURE, - ‘Wustrated 

with more than 1,100 Wood \ es Revised, with Altera- 
tions and considerable, Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH, Fellowof 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. Additionally illustrated 
with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt; and more than 100 
other Woodcuts. 

“ Hardly any book has done better service with reference to its 
special en fn. hg oan Gwilt’s excellent Encyclopedia . The 
pe Rg did well to entrust the ‘work k to Mr. Papworth for revision. 

New matter has been int with beneficial results to 
book and its users. A great deal has been done for the improvement 
of Gwilt’s text, and the work is —— every respect of quality 
by the omen and changes.”—-A then 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & we CO. Paternoster-row. 


SIR W. ~~ ere WORKS ON P mage ure, &e. 
Second edition, complete in 2 vols. 8yo. 

REATISE on MILLS and LLWORK. 

By Sir W. FAIRBAIRN, Bart. C.E. oy carefully 
revised, of both volumes, with many Plates. and Woodcu' 
“The whole subject is so ably and systematically oaed, that we 
believe there is no question connected with millwork upon which the 
practical man is likely to require information, that he will not find 
fully elucidated in Sir W. Fairbairn’s work. It is a work which 
commends itself to all engaged in the profession.” — 


Mi Journal. 
y the sume Author, 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 10s, 6d. each. 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. 
IRON SHIP-BUILDING, its Se raatany and 


Progress, with y Plates and Woodcuts, 
The APPLICATION of CAST rand WROUGHT 


TRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. 4th Editien, price 16s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREED. & CO. Paternoster-row. 


JOHN BOURNE'S WORKS ON THE STEAM-ENGINE. 
leat = tes, and 546 Woodents, 


Latest Edition in 4to. with hep we 37 Mo 
TREATISE on the. ‘STEAM- ENGINE, 
in ite various map gore 1o Mines, Mills, Steam Nav ation, 

Bailways, and Agriculture; with Theoretical Investigations, Tables, 

and pai ans "By JOHN Bay} Cc. 

y the same Author, Imp’ 


ed Editions :— 
CATECHISM of the STEAM. ENGINE, with 














ions for the nag 
ousy (iam. With 20 Weodeuts. Pea 0. price 6s. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in ion ‘STEAM. 
ENGINE. New Edition, ionntinn many New Examples, with 124 
Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. pri 
HANDBOOK of t tie STEAM-ENGINE: a Key 
to the Catechism of the Steam Engine. With 67 Woodeuts. Feap. 





EN RY HILL, whose last known address 


Haverstock-bill, is requested to COM- 





Axe, London, E.C. —[Apvr.] 


as Craddock-st: sesh, 
MUN ICATE with WILLIAM WILDS, Herttord. 


Bo. price 9s. 
“TREATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, 


4to. 63s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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n One Volume, crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


PEWINER'S COMPREHENSIVE 


SPECIFIER : a Guide to the Practical Specification of every 
kind of Building-Artificer’s Work ; with Forms of Building Condi- 
tions and Agreements, an Appendix, Foot-Notes, and Copious Index. 

Edited by WILLIAM YOUNG, Architect. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
LATEST EDITION OF CRESY’S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
In One Volume, with above 3,000 Woodcuts, price 42s. 


NCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL ENGI- 


NEERING : Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
New Impression. 

“A desideratum in engineering science is supplied by this re- 
markable volume. There is not a member of the profession, from the 
most eminent civil engineer to the humblest surveyor, who will not 
find here the materials to enrich his mind and extend his knowledge.” 


'y Gazette. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


In Three Volumes, medium 8vo. with above 2,000 Woodcuts, price 
41. 148. 6d. cloth, or 57, 12s. half-bound in Russia. 


RE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES, containing a Clear Exposition of 
their Principles and Practice. Sixth Edition, re-written and enlarged 
Edited by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. Keeper of Mining Records; 
assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science, and familiar 
with Manufactures. 

“We hail with peculiar satisfaction the sixth edition. Mr. Hunt 
knows the requirements of those who consult a book of reference and 
has thoroughly met them in the present edition, which has been for 
the most part re-written as well as enlarged; the wood engravings 
now number over two thousand. No labour appears to have been 
spared to render every article reliable and useful Impressed with its 
value, we again commend the work to all persons engaged in scientific 
or manufacturing pursuits."—Mining Journal. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. or post free for 20 stamps. 


TABLES and STABLE FITTINGS. 


“Includes a considerable amount of useful information on the 
subject of which it treats.”—Builder, August 27, 1870. 
8T. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY, Old St. Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 











O BRICK CARTERS.—WANTED, 


_ TENDERS, for CARTING a QUARTER of a MILLION of 
BRICKS.—Apply to Mr. A. A. ROBINSON, 62, Leadenhail-street. 


OTTENHAM LOCAL BOARD of 
HEALTH.—The Tottenham Local Board of Health are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for making certain Improvements and 
Alterations at their Sewage Deodorisation Works, Page-green, Totten- 
ham, by the CONSTRUCTION of NEW DEPOSITING TANKS, 
FILTER-BED, and CLEAR-WATER TANK, DEVIATION of 
STREAMS, NEW OUTLET and BRIDGE, NEW WHARF and 
BASIN, with WROUGHT-IRON BRIDGE, to carry towing-path over 
same, &c. Plans and specifications, with form of Tender, may be seen 
on application to P. P. MARSHALL, Esq. C.E. Surveyor to the 
, at the Offices, High Cross, Tottenham, N. on and after 
MONDAY, the 26th of FEBRUARY instant. Sealed Tenders, en- 
dorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Deodorising Works,” must be delivered to me, at 
the Offices of the Board, as above, on or before TWELVE o'clock, on 
TUESDAY, the 5th day of MARCH next. The Board do not bind 

themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender sent in.—By order, 

EDWARD CROWNE, Clerk to the Board. 
High Cross, Tottenham, N. 2lst February, 1872. 


REENWICH DISTRICT BOARD of 
WORKS.—To PAVING CONTRACTORS and OTHERS.— 

The Board of Works for the Greenwich District are ready to receive 
TENDERS for Laying Down TAR-COMPOSITION PAVEMENT, 
GRANITE KERB, and GRANITE CUBES for Channels, and 
for other Materials and Works in making up the Roads and Foot- 
ways ‘of Sidmouth-street and York-place, Greenwich, and the Roads 
and Footways of St. John’s Park, Blackheath. With regard to the 
last-mentioned place, Tenders are to be sent in for laying down 
York Paving as well as Tar-Compositi ri t, and the Board 
shall be at liberty to accept a Tender for one or the other, as they may 
think fit. The specifications and plans can be seen, and other par- 
ticulars, with forms of Tender obtained, on application at the Clerk’s 
Office, Church-street, Greenwich, any day between the hours of TEN 

















and FOUR o'clock (on Saturdays between TEN and TWO o'clock). 
Separate Tenders for the works in each street must be sent in to the 
Clerk’s Office, as above, sealed up, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Paving, 
&e.” before FOUR o'clock in the afternoon of WEDNESDAY, the 
13th day of MARCH next. The Board do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or any of the Tenders sent in.—By order, « 

E. W. JAMES, Clerk to the Board. 


Greenwich, 29th February, 1872. 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING. — 
J Builders and Others desiring a really good system, can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDER'S BOOKS, by DOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been adopted by many large firms. Also a Modified 
Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small builders.—Address, 
E. A. 4, St. George's-road, Regent's Park, London. 





H. BARBER, Surveyor, 12, Bucking- 

e ham-street, Strand, W.C. twenty years with Messrs. Myers 

and Messrs. Mansfield, has REMOVED his OFFICES to the above 

address. Quantities and Estimates prepared, and every kind of 

assistance rendered on moderate and mutual terms. DISPUTED 
AND INTRICATE ACCOUNTS ESPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 





In 4to. with 67 Plates, price 21s. cloth, postage 8d. 


OTTAGES, VILLAS, and COUNTRY 


HOUSES: being the studies of several eminent Architects and 
Builders ; consisting of Plans, Elevations, and Perspective Views, with 
approximate Estimates of the Cost of each. 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


With numerous Woodcuts, 8vo. 7s. extra cloth, postage 6d. 


INTS to YOUNG ARCHITECTS ; 


‘ comprising Advice to those destined to the Profession ; with 
a model Specification and a great variety of instructive and _useful 
knowledge. i 
By GEORGE WIGHTWICK, Architect, Author of ‘‘ The Palace 
of Architecture,” &c. &c. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


A HANDY BOOK of VILLA ARCHI- 


TECTURE ; being a Series of Designs for Villa Residences in 
various Styles. With Detailed Specifications and Estimates. By 
C. WICKES, Architect. First Series, consisting of 30 Plates ; Second 
Series, 31 Plates. Complete in 1 vol. 4to. price 2U. 10s, half morocco. 
Either series separate, price 11. 7s. each, half morocco, 

London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


This day, New Volume for 1872, with fine Steel Portrait of Sir 
WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S. LL.D. D.C.L. Pres, of the British 
Association, 1871. Price 5s, cloth ; postage, 


4d. . 
YEAR BOOK of FACTS in 
: SCIENCE and ART. 
By JOHN TIMBS, Esq. Author of ‘‘ Curiosities of Science,” &c. 
“Persons who wish for a concise annual summary of important 
scientific events, will find their desire in ‘The Year Book of Facts,’”— 


Atheneum. 
Sets from 1861 to 1872 inclusive may be had. 
London ; LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


Now ready for subscribers, price 4s. ; free by post, 4s. 4d 


HE ILLUSTRATED PRICE-BOOK for 


1872, for the Use of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, 

&c, With Five Plates, containing Plans, Elevations, and Views of 
Mansions, Villas, and Cottages, with specification. 
MF nt me a A ai oo most carefully arranged and 

y n order to make the work as comple’ 
alike to the professional man and t ee ae 

London : Published by R. A. SPRIGG (late ATCHLEY & CO.), 

No. 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. 

T EE BURIAL GROUND —To 

| BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS.—The Burial 
Board for the Parish of Lee, Kent, are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for ERECTING TWO NEW CHAPELS, .ENTRANCE-LODGE, 
MORTUARY, and FRONT BOUNDARY-WALL to the proposed New 
Burial Ground, in Hither Green-lane, Lewisham, Kent. The draw- 
ings and specifications and form of Contract for these Works can be 
seen, and all other jiculars may be obtained, at the Office of 
Mr. F. f. THORNE, -roal, Lee, 8.E. Architect. Sealed Tenders, 
marked, “ Lee Burial Ground,” will be received by Mr. F. WICKINGS 
SMITH, No. 63, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Solicitor to the Board, up to 
FIVE o'clock in the afternoon of THURSDAY, the 2st day of 
MARCH instant. The Board do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any Tender.—Dated this 1st day of March, 1872. 
F. WICKINGS SMITH, Solicitor to the Lee Burial Board. 


7 ry 
EE BURIAL GROUND.—The Burial 
_4 Board for the Parish of Lee, Kent, invite TENDERS for the 
Ganonbe ORKS required in the FORMATION of the new BURIAL 
GROUND at Hither Green-lane, Lewisham, viz. :— 
ROAD MAKING. 
DRAINING. , 
FORMATION of GROUNDS. 
a FOR, SUPPLYING, and PLANTING TREES and 
ae 
ender to include the whole of the Works, but separate prices 
are to be stated for each section. The Board may, if found desirable, 
accept separate Tenders for Planting and Fencing only.’ Persons de- 
sirous of Tende » may inspect the drawings, specification, and 
quantities and also form of contract, at the Offices of Mr. EDWARD 
MILNER, Dulwich Wood, Norwood, 8.E. on and after MONDAY, the 
4th instant. Sealed Tenders marked ‘“ Lee Burial Ground,”: will be 
received by Mr. F. WICKINGS SMITH, No. 63, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
W.C. Solicitor to the Board, up.to FIVE o'clock of the afternoon of 
THURSDAY, the 2lst day of MARCH instant. The Board do not 


























bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender. Dated, this lst 
day of March, 1872. F. WICKINGS SMITH, 
Solicitor to the Lee Burial Board. 





REWE SEWERAGE WORKS. — The 


/) Crewe Local Board invite TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION 
of a BRICK SEWER, or DRIFT CULVERT, connecting their outfall 
sewer from the north section of the town with their Pumping Station 
at the south side. The total length of the culvert will be about 1,500 
yards, of which about 1,180 yards will be underground drifting, and 
220 yards by open cutting, together with ventilating and other. shafts 
in connexion therewith. 

Plans, sections, and specifications may be examined, and other in- 
formation obtained, upon application to Mr. GEORGE WATSON, 
Surveyor to the Board, at his Office, Oak-street, Crewe. The Board do 
not = thesaasives bd — oe or any Tender. 

ers, endo: “** Tender for Drift Culvert,” to be sent to 
the ndersigned, not later than WEDNESDAY, the 30th of MARCH 
FREDERICK COOKE, Clerk to the Board. 








RCHITECTUKAL DRAWINGS and 

DESIGNS PREPARED, in the first style, and on ‘moderate 

terms. N.B. Private instruction given to gentlemen preparing for 

the profession.—Address, T. H. 14, Argyle-street, Argyle-square, W.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ARCHITECT is desirous of PUKR- 
2 CHASING a PARTNERSHIP or SHARE in a good PRAC- 
TICE,—Address, 268, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 


O BUILDERS and DECORATORS. — 

TO BE DISPOSED OF, a PARTNERSHIP in a genuine old- 

established BUSINESS, in the City, price 200/.—Address, in first 
instance, 382, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNER WANTED, Sleeping or Active, 

with some Capital, to join the Advertiser, who has had thirty 

years’ practical experience, as Agent, to TENDER and CARRY OUT 

RAILWAY and other PUBLIC WORKS. 30 to 50 per cent. can be 
ised.—Address, R. 8. T. Post-office, Liverpool. 


UPIL.—WANTED, by an ARCHITECT 

and CIVIL ENGINEER, holding a public appointment, an 

i a PUPIL.—Address, SURVEYOR, Vestry-hall, Borough- 
road, 8. E. 

















UPIL WANTED, by an ARCHITECT 


and SURVEYOR. Premium of less importance than intelli- 
gence andfindusctry. -Apply to W & 8S. Curtice’s Library, Moreton- 
street, Pimlico, 8. W. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


SURVEYOR has a VACANCY for an 


intelligent Youth as PUPIL. No premium. A small salary 
at the end of the first year.—Address, SURVEYOR, 4a, Walbrook. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


AX ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, of 


long-established practice, and holding the Office of District 
Surveyor to several metropolitan parishes under the Building Act, 
has an immediate VACANCY in his Office for an ARTICLED PUPIL, 
who would have the personal instruction of the principal in the 
directing of his studies. Premium expected. The youth can be 
received in the house.—Address, No. 384, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


URVEYOR’S ASSISTANT.—The Council 


of the Borough of Reigate invites APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, at a salary of 501. per 
annum. The person to be appointed is to give the whole of his time 
to the duties of his office. Applications are to be sent to my Office 
Station-road, Redhill, accompanied by testimonials, on or before 
SATURDAY, the 9th day of MARCH next, 

Dated the 26th day of February, 1872. 

CLAIR J. GRECE, Town Clerk. 


ISTRICT of SOUTH HORNSEY, 
Middlesex. — ROAD SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of 
NUISANCES WANTED. — The Local Board of this District are 
desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS from qualified persons to fill 
the Office of ROAD SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES. 





























ANTED, by an*ARCHITECT (under 
pressure of engagements), the ASSISTANCE of a clever, 
experienced, and expeditious DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER, 
able to design in the Italian style, and thoroughly versed in construc. 
tion, detail, and specifications.—Address, stating age, terms, &c. 383, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a very 

experienced, practical ASSISTANT, thoroughly conversant 

with construction and Italian design, to prepare a very complete and 

perfect set of working and detail drawings and specification. It wil] 

be useless for any gentleman to apply who cannot fully meet all the 

above requirements.—Address, with terms, age, and full particulars, 
No. 388, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 

TO ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS. | 

ANTED, by an Architect (in ill-health), 

the SERVICES of an able, clever, experienced, practical 

DRAUGHTSMAN and DESIGNER, to Prepare some Designs, 

Working Drawings, and Specification. Italian style. — Address, 

stating qualifications, age, salary, &c. P. R. care of Mr. T. H. Bowden, 


No. 3, Albion-grove, Lewisham-road, 8. E. 
\ \ J ANTED, by a Builder,a good GENERAL 


JOBBING CARPENTER. A per toa 
a competent workman.—Apply to J. D, H. 7, Duke-street, 
elphi. 


W ANTED, a Man who has had experience 
in ATTENDING to a PORTABLE ENGINE and SAW. 
BENCH.—Apply to Mr. FOSKETT, at the Buildings, Hatherley. 
grove, Westbourne-grove. 
TO ORNAMENTAL SMITHS. 


ANTED, a MAN, as above. Must bea 

good workman. Good wagesand constant employment will 

be given to a good hand.—Apply, with references, JOSEPH STONE, 
Engineer and General Smith, Lambeth-road, London, 8.E. 


ANTED, a good BRASS FINISHER 

and GASFITTER. First-class workman. Reference required. 

Wages, 7d. per hour.—Apply before NINE a.m. to J. HUMFRESS, 

Gas Engineer, 96, Church-street, Edgware-road, London, W. 

TO LOCKSMITHS, GASFITTERS, BELLHANGERS, &. __ 

ANTED, a Young Man, as ASSISTANT 

in the above: an excellent opportunity for improvement in 

general jobbing work, and permanent, if suitable.—Apply, by letter 
only, stating full particulars, to A. B. 4, Eagle-place, Piccadilly. 

TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


ANTED, a thoroughly practical, energetic 

Man, for a PERMANENCY, in asmall Shop. One compe- 

tent to take dimensions and set out work for small alterations and 

shop-fittings.—Address, stating experience and salary required, 352, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TO BRICKLAYERS, 
ANTED, an active Man to TAKE the 
BRICKWORK of FIVE HOUSES in the country, and to find 
Scaffolding at perrod. Good references required.—Apply to Mr. A. A. 
ROBINSON, 62, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
TO GRAINERS. ; 
ANTED, in an old-established Deco- 
rating Concera, in the Midland Counties, a steady young 
and active Man, to fill the situation of GRAINER, MARBLER, &c. 
It is essential that the applicant should possess a thorough knowledge 
of his business, and terms and specimens will be required, accom- 
panied by a reference.—Apply to SPARROW & SON, Decorators, 
Nottingham. 
TO ENGINEERS, CLERKS OF WORKS, &c. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS, who has 

had considerable experience in superintending the execution 
of dock or railway works, and in the management of a large number 
of workmen. He must be able to set out and measure the work, and 
have a good knowledge of general building, plan drawing, and esti- 
mating. His age must not exceed forty years. Salary, 225. rising to 
275l. per annum.—Apply, by letter only, enclosing copies of testimo- 
nials, to Captain E. F, DU CANE, R.E. 44, Parliament-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


LERK WANTED. Must write a good 
hand, understand accounts, and be able to take plans.—Apply 
by letter to A. B. 9, New Inn, W.C. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, or CHARGE of a JOB, in town or 
country. JOINER by trade.—F. W. 13, Stamford-road, Fulham, 8.W. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, or BRICKWORK, 

PIECEWORK. Labour only. Good references. Town or country.— 

Address, A. B. 18, Murray-street, New North-road, Hoxton. 

TO BUILDERS 


WAN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 















































GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Town or country. 
First-class references.—Address, S..M. 1, Stien-terrace, Seven Sisters- 
road, Holloway, London. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN of a JOB (Carpenter). Experienced 
in all branches. Terms moderate. Town or country.—Address, 

H. B. F. care of Mr. I’Anson, 210, Holloway-road. 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN of MASONS, or labour taken by contract if 
required. Good reference.—Address, B, G. 7, Rose-cottage, John- 
street, Upper Holloway, N. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGENENT, 1s 


SHOP FOREMAN, GENERAL FOREMAN, or to Take 
Charge of a Job. Town'or country. Joiner by trade. Good re- 
ferences.—Address, T. H. 59, Waterford-road, Fulham-road, 8. W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS, by a thoroughly prac- 
tical and energetic Man. Has had considerable experience in carrying 
out jobs, both in Town‘and country. Carpenter and joiner by trade. 
Good references.—Address, A. G. 384, Walworth-road. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL BUILDER'S FOREMAN (Out-door), by -a 
thoroughly practical Man. Carpenter and joiner by trade. Age 36. 
Good reference from last employer.—Address, T. H. No. 17, Arthus- 
terrace, Caledonian-road, Islington, London, N. 


TO SMITHS, IRONMONGERS, AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING FOREMAN, by a middle-aged Man, in all kinds 
of Close-range, Bath, Steam, and Hot-water Work, Bell-hanging, Gas- 
fitting, and the general work of an Ironmonger’s. First-class refer- 
ence.—Address, W. X. Mr. Bridge's, 29, King’s-row, Walworth, 8.E.. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 2s 
SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, by a thoroughly practical London Builder's Foreman. Joiner 
and § hand by trade. Aged 34. ughtsman, and well 
up in pi k and hinery of all kinds. No objection to fill up 
time in the office. First-class testimonials from London Architects 
and Builders.—Address, A. B. FRANKLIN, 5, Catherine-street, 
Copenhagen-street, Caledonian-road, N. 



































Salary, 1002. per annum, with residence 2 the Offices of the Board. 
d to 

Board and the person to be elected. Applications, in candidate's 
me not lacer than the 13th MARCH. Selected candidates will receive 

Offices of the Board, 18, Spenser-road, South Hornsey, 
ANTED, a god FIGURE 

TO GLASS PAINTERS. 
Works, Endell-street, London, W.C. 

architectural knowledge, and spare time would be eligible. Advances 

dress, 
ANTED, a first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN 
ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Furniture Warehouse. — Address, stating of former 





The person appointed must be prep the duties on 
March 25th, 1872, or at such other time as may be agreed upon by the 
own handwriting, stating age, present and previous occupation, and 
accompanied by recent testimonials, not ex three, to be sent to 
notice to attend on the day of election.—By order of the y 
EDWARD B. BENNETT, Clerk. 
near Stoke Newington-green, N. 
TO GLASS STAINERS, 
\ \ DRAUGHTSMAN.—Apply, to BALLANTINE & SON, 42, 
George-street, Edinburgh. 
ANTED, a first-class FIGURE 
PAINTER. — LAVERS, BARRAUD, & WESTLAKE, Glass 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT, to introduce 
a new description of STOVE. One having a address, 
on account of a commission will be arranged.—Ad 334, Office of 
“The Builder.” 
for a Cabinet Furniture Establishment.—Apply to MARRIS 
& NORTON, 26, Bull-street, Birmingham. 
who is well up in Designing Furniture and Fittings, eccle- 
jiastical and d stic, and can assist as SALESMAN in a Church 
culars 
employment and salary required, B. S. care of B, Wheeler, News- 
agent, Manchester. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL BUILDER'S FOREMAN, Out-door or on an 

Estate, by a thoroughly practical Man. Carpenter and Joiner by 
trade. Aged 36. Just now completed a five years’ job. First-class 





testimonials from last employer.—Address, 
street, Richmond-road, Islington, London, 


ia 





D. H. U, 28, Matilda- 





sc aeolian bebe 








